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She knows her alphabet 
from Arithmetic to Zippers 


She has to zip up a youngster’s jacket one 
minute and explain why the sun goes down 
the next. She’s a Solomon, a nurse, a walk- 
ing encyclopedia — all in one. 

She’s a school teacher, and: she deserves our 
deepest thanks. 

With skill, patience and understanding, she 
dedicates herself to shaping the minds and 
talents of our children, thus molding our 
country’s future. 


It’s hard to think of anyone who has a more 
important job than a school teacher. Sup- 
porting our local Parents and Teachers 
Association is one way we can better under- 
stand her problems, and help her do her job. 


“This month, at year’s end, we wish to 
extend to the men and women of our 
school system, our gratitude and thanks 
for a job so remarkably well done.” 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 











TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 




















Name Address 
City School _ 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Yr. Trade Name 
Model Body type ——.. Cyl. 








Deluxe, Standard, etc. 





Motor # Serial # 


Are you making payments on your car? 








Present insurance expires 





CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 
LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 


First semi- Your regu- 
annual prem. lar premium 
includes fee is: 


$10/20/5,000.00 $ $ 


$25/50/5,000.00 
$50/100/5,000.00 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 
$1000 
$2000 
COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. 
COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible 
$100.60 deductible 
80% collision 


TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. 
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TOTAL: $ 


UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 
Age Married Member of TEA ~~ Are there any drivers in 
household over 65? Male drivers under 21? Have you been in- 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? Had arrests? 


License suspensions? Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
What per 












































pany? Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? 

cent of yearly mileage? Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____Previous address pons 

Do you own any other cars? Do you or any driver have any physical 
impairments? 





Joe L. Skelton 

P. O. Box 88 

Old Hickory 
THornwall 7-2773 


W. O. Evers, State Manager Jonn E. Stewart 
421 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 
Nashville 
ALpine 4-3950 


Chattanooga 
VErnon 1-1676 
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COMPANIES 
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Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 














Random Notes 


WE traveled from inner space to 
outer space, viewed history since the 
time of Adam, peered far into the 
future, and drove our landmarks 
more firmly in the booming South, 
all by way of the regional conven- 
tions in October. 

Rarely does one hear such feats 
of oratory as these meetings pro- 
vided, from the resounding voice of 
Mayor H. Roe Bartle trying “to 
stimulate your mental processes” 
(“I’m sick and tired of hearing peo- 
ple say teachers ought to keep their 
mouths shut.’’) , to the finished style 
of Dr. Kenneth McFarland, who 
learned his rhetoric as well as his 
business philosophy; and the over- 
powering understatement of Judge 
Harold C. Kessinger (‘Teachers are 
architects of a better world.”’) 

At other extremes of oratorical 
range were the scholarly dissertation 
of historian Walter Prescott Webb 
urging teachers to prepare their stu- 
dents for a new South (He made 
some predictions about the South 
every teacher should ponder and act 
upon. Look for them in the January 
issue Of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER.) ; 
and the authoritative, fascinating 
and horizon expanding statements 
of space scientist Wernher von Braun 
describing possibilities and limita- 
tions of our present program of 
space exploration. (A partial re- 
cording of his address on tape which 
might be used in science or social 
studies classes may be borrowed from 
the TEA office.) 

Worthy of special note was the 
pithy presidential address of J. T. 
Miles on the question, “What do We 
Really Believe about Being Profes- 
sional?” and the evidence of that 
belief shown by most teachers of the 
three sections in their eager learning 
from exhibits as well as careful at- 
tention to special meetings and gen- 
eral sessions. 

Ww 

Much yet remains to be done to 
implement the findings of the state- 
wide survey of education completed 
in 1957. Dr. James W. Whitlock 
discusses some desirable next steps 
in “Needed Legislation—A Look To- 
ward 1961,” page 7. 
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Leadership comes from many kinds of individuals: the lone artist 
whose insights protest against things as they are and indicate things 
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— Your Complete Language Arts Program 


The ABC Betts Basic Readers 
Second Edition 


Grades | through 6 
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She is Santa's “Girl Friday". . . 


who will shop with you or for you. There isn't any 
og problem she can't help you with. . . She'll select 
t your gifts, gift-wrap and mail them. Simply write 

her, giving her the names of those you wish to 
remember and the approximate price you wish 

to pay for each gift. . . Penelope Penn and her 
experienced shoppers will do the rest. Or you may 


5 phone 4-4011, extension 34] and ask for Penelope Penn. 


And remember, too. . . 


RICH'’S GIFT CERTIFICATES are always appreciated, 
which Penelope Penn can also furnish in suitable 


me containers, and gift-wrapped, too. 


Of course, there’s no charge for Penelope Penn’s services. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Proposed Legislative Program 


A copy of the proposed legislative program is found 
on page 17 of this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
A few comments on the program seem to be in order. 


Continuation of the Present Program—It is some- 
times difficult for us to realize that a considerable sum 
of money is required each year to take care of grow- 
ing enrollments and increasing costs, The State De- 
partment of Education has estimated that it will take 
an additional $5,000,000 each year of the biennium 
to keep us where we are. It would be fine if this amount 
of money could go into teachers’ salaries or other 
services, but first of all funds must be provided to 
maintain the present program, grades one through 
the university. 

Teachers’ Salaries—While teachers are interested 
in all phases of the school program and wish to see it 
maintained in all respects, they are interested most in 
teachers’ salaries. We felt that the 1959 General As- 
sembly took a significant step when they wrote into 
the General Education Act that it was the intent of 
the legislature to see a $3600 to $5400 state salary 
schedule for teachers with bachelors’ degrees and pro- 
portionate increases for other teachers with more or 
less training and experience achieved at the earliest 
possible time. It is significant that this statement also 
specified that this salary goal was to be achieved 
through a combination of state and local funds. This 
is a definite objective, and we felt that our program 
should contain this statement with a request that the 
goal be established as quickly as feasible. 

The second part of the request for salary increases 
asked that the amount of money paid teachers in 1960- 
61 from overage monies be incorporated in the state 
salary schedule. This amounted to an average of about 
$142 for the present school year. The amount of over- 
age for 1959-1960 should provide at least this amount 
and perhaps more for salaries for 1960-1961. While 
teachers receive this overage in salary, it is not a part 
of the salary schedule and the committee thought the 
first achievement should be to get this overage made a 
part of the salary schedule. The committee did not 
request at this time a definite salary increase in addi- 
tion to this overage. It was felt by the committee that 
we would be in far better position to know what the 
possibilities are for salary increases by the time of 
the Representative Assembly meeting in 1961. This 
body at that time can request a salary increase in addi- 
tion to the overage if it so desires. 

The committee also requested that the overage clause 
be continued. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the estimates for the 1961-1963 biennium will have to 
be raised. This increase will be necessary in order to 
maintain the present school program. 
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Teacher Retirement—It was the opinion of the Leg- 
islative Committee that this was the time to ask for 
some improvements in the Retirement System. It is 
not known at this time just what the cost of these 
three requests will be, but we will know more about 
the cost by the time of the Representative Assembly 
meeting. We think the requests are reasonable and 
are additions which should be made. 


Tenure—Now that teacher retirement has been sup- 
plemented by social security for teachers who elected to 
become Class A members, it was felt that the tenure 
law should be changed to cover teachers to age 65 rather 
than to age 60. This change would prevent teachers 
being left out of a job between ages 60 and 65 when 
it is necessary for them to have service to 65 in order 
to qualify for Social Security. This involves no cost 
to the state and should be accepted. 


School Boards—The Committee discussed the recom- 
mendations of the Legal Structure Committee of the 
Survey of Education. It was decided that the one thing 
on which practically all teachers could agree would be 
the recommendation made in regard to staggering the 
terms for school board members. However, the Admin- 
istrative Council at a meeting on November 2, recom- 
mended that this part of the program be dropped. The 
question as to the method of electing school board 
members, whether they should be elected by districts 
or at large, is controversial. There is also a difference 
of opinion as to the best method of selecting the Com- 
missioner of Education and the county superintendent. 


Tax Structure—There are many teachers who feel 
that it is not the business of the Tennessee Education 
Association to recommend sources of revenue. That 
has been the policy of our Association for many years. 
The one exception was that we did recommend the 
increase in the sales tax. This proposal to study the 
tax structure, however, does not carry with it a recom- 
mendation of any particular type of tax. It is simply a 
request that the tax structure in the State Constitution 
be studied with a view toward revising and moderniz- 
ing it. It is becoming more and more difficult to oper- 
ate the state and local governments in 1959-1960 under 
tax provisions of the Constitution which have not been 
changed since 1834. 

These legislative proposals will be presented to the 
Representative Assembly on January 16. It will be 
the responsibility of the delegates to adopt, refuse, or 
change these proposals. It is to be hoped that there 
will be free and open discussion of all of these pro- 
posals and that the decisions made will be for the best 
interest of the schools of our state and the teachers 
who serve them. —F. E. B. 
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Needed School Legislation—A Look Toward 1961 


Much remains to be done to implement the findings of the recent 
survey of education. Here are some desirable first steps. 


By JAMES W. WHITLOCK 


WO years, including one session 

of the General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee, have passed since the Ten- 
nessee Legislative Council Committee 
released the report of a study of 
Public Education in Tennessee, 
Grades I through 12. This report, 
representing the combined efforts 
and best thinking of literally hun- 
dreds of representative Tennessee 
citizens, laid out a blueprint for 
both immediate and long-range im- 
provements in public education in 
the state. 

The recommendations presented 
in the report of the survey staff to 
the Council Committee may be clas- 
sified into two major groups. There 
are those improvements which can 
be effected only by direct legislative 
action of the General Assembly. The 
others may simply require a willing- 
ness to closely appraise our present 
practices and to make the changes 
dictated by such an appraisal. 

To be sure, we can legislate cer- 
tain minimum standards of quali- 
fication for our teaching corps. 
Legislation would have little or no 
effect, however, on bringing about a 
change in teaching methodology. 
Certain qualifications can also be 
established for school board mem- 
bers. This does not insure, however, 
that these same ‘members will have 
the necessary understanding of their 
responsibilities and be aware of the 
boundaries of their jobs. 


It is difficult to determine the 
progress, or lack of progress, made 
in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the survey staff which fall 





Dr. Whitlock, who is associate director of 
the Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 
Peabody College, was formerly coordinator 
of the division of finance and administrative 
services of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. He was also administrative assistant 
to the director of the Survey. 





in the second classification. As for 
those requiring legislative action, a 
look at the score card for the 1959 
General Assembly of Tennessee dis- 
closes very little on the side of posi- 
tive action. The 1961 Assembly is 
only some thirteen months away. 

With the needs for improvement 
just as pressing today as they were 
at the time of the survey report, the 
citizens of Tennessee might well be 
reminded of some of the major leg- 
islative educational improvements 
recommended but yet to be accom- 
plished. For purposes of discussion, 
many of the more important pro- 
posals may be considered under the 
broad headings of (1) Improving 
the Financial Structure, and (2) 
Improving Organization and Ad- 
ministration. 


Improving the Financial Structure 
Basic to the achievement of a 
high quality of public school instruc- 
tion in any state is the development 
of a sound finance plan. Many steps 
toward this goal are yet to be taken 
in Tennessee. In the thinking of the 
survey staff, these include: (1) rais- 
ing support to an adequate level, 
(2) simplifying the present arrange- 
ments for state aid to local school 
systems, and (3) removing certain 
inequities in both the current ex- 
pense and capital outlay minimum 
foundation school programs. 
Increasing Support for Teacher 
Salaries—The recommended mini- 
mum beginning annual salary of 
$3600 for teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree and maximum salary of $5400 
after twelve years of successful ex- 
perience was not considered by the 
survey staff to be a goal for the far 
distant future. It was an improve- 
ment recommended in the light of 
the economic conditions existing in 
the state at the time of the study. 
The staff made it clear that future 
changes in economic conditions 
would call for the proposed scale to 
be adjusted. Economic trends of 


the past two years point toward an 
upward adjustment of the scale 
rather than a downward one. 

Proportionate salary increases 
were recommended also for super- 
intendents and other supervisory 
personnel, and a realistic state sal- 
ary schedule for school principals 
was placed high on the list of prior- 
ities. The present annual differen- 
tial in the state salary schedule for 
principals of $45 per teacher super- 
vised up to a maximum of fifteen 
teachers is not sufficient to ade- 
quately staff this extremely impor- 
tant position. 

Added Support for Other Current 
Operating Expenses—Inflation has 
markedly decreased the value of the 
dollar since 1940, The expenditure 
per pupil to purchase a given type of 
service or commodity required in the 
operation of a school has increased 
accordingly with the passage of the 
years. Despite this fact, however, 
practically no increase in the level 
of minimum program support has 
been provided in the past decade for 
any current operating expense other 
than teacher salaries. 

Increased allotments are needed 
for the expenses of operation, main- 
tenance, fixed charges and _ the 
like, and for the provision of 
greater quantities and varieties of 
up-to-date instructional materials. 
The present minimum foundation 
program and textbook program pro- 
vide approximately $15 per child 
for all current operating expenses 
other than professional salaries and 
pupil transportation. The survey 
staff recommended raising this allot- 
ment to $20 per child. 


State vs. Local Support—Much has 
been said lately about the need for 
increased local support of education. 
We must not be made to feel, how- 
ever, that increased local initiative 
in this respect means that we can 
“hold the line” at the state level. 
Concerted effort at both levels is 


Biennial campaigns for education concurrent with the gubernatorial campaigns between 1906 and 1914 became a tradition 
with school people. Schools were dismissed for teachers and students to attend the rallies. Methods have changed and much 
progress has been made, but campaigns must continue. The poster (opposite) is from the archives of the East Tennessee 


State College library. 
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essential if adequate financial sup- 
port is to be realized. 

This belief is reflected in the sur- 
vey proposal that the present local- 
state support relationship should 
prevail in providing the cost of any 
basic improvements in the _ state 
minimum foundation school pro- 
gram. This is to say that the state 
should provide approximately 80 
percent of the cost of basic improve- 
ments, and approximately 20 percent 
should be raised locally. 

Vigorous local action is not likely 
to occur unless the state establishes 
laws and procedures conducive to 
broad public participation in local 
school affairs. Machinery is needed 
which will enable the people to de- 
cide the issue in the event a major 
controversy on the school budget 
occurs between the local school 
board and the local tax-levying body. 


Simplifying the Minimum Foun- 
dation School Program—One criteri- 
on of a sound program of state aid 
to local school systems is the pro- 
vision of maximum opportunity and 
encouragement for the development 
and exercise of local leadership and 
responsibility in education. Excessive 
“earmarking” of state funds dis- 
tributed violates this principle. 

The present minimum foundation 
program for each school system in 
Tennessee is calculated by adding 
allotments for a number of specific 
“earmarked” items. A large measure 
of the desired flexibility in adminis- 
tering the minimum schoo] program 
at the local level can be achieved 
through the survey staff’s proposal 
that the cost of the minimum foun- 
dation school program be computed 
by combining the following three 
allotments: (1) an allotment for sal- 
aries of professional personnel, (2) 
an allotment for pupil transporta- 
tion, and (3) a per-pupil allotment 
for other current expense. Included 
in the proposal is the allotment of 
teaching positions on a system-wide 
pupil-teacher ratio rather than by 
individual schools, and the provision 
of extra positions for necessary one- 
and two-room schools as well as for 
necessary small high schools. 


Inequities in the Present State- 
Aid Program—Toward meeting the 
cost of the minimum program in 
each local school system, the county 
is required to make a contribution 
in proportion to its taxable re- 
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sources. This local contribution is 
determined through the use of an 
economic index based upon care- 
fully selected and weighted factors 
related to the economic strength of 
the individual counties. Despite 
some public criticism of this index, 
the survey staff found it basically 
sound. Its fairness is negated, how- 
ever, by a guarantee provision in law 
which excuses some forty-five coun- 
ties and the city or special school 
system therein from contributing 
their fair share of the minimum pro- 
gram. The 1959 General Assembly 
limited the dollar benefit from this 
clause to the 1958-59 benefit but 
failed to go all the way toward its 
elimination. 

Inequities are present also in the 
state program for capital outlay. 
While the method of determining 
the state’s share of this program is 
basically sound, the law provides, 
however, that no county shall re- 
ceive less state capital outlay funds 
than it received during the 1950-51 
school year. Some sixty counties and 
the city or special school districts 
therein received supplemental state 
aid to build school buildings in 
1959-60 because of this “guarantee” 
in law. 

The inequity can be seen in the 
per-pupil distribution of these funds. 
The county with the most wealth 
per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, according to the economic in- 
dex will receive approximately $6 
per pupil in state capital outlay 
funds during 1959-60. A county 
at the other extreme will receive 
approximately $60 per pupil. Two 
counties with approximately the 
same percentage of the state’s tax- 
paying ability according to the index 
will receive per-pupil amounts of 
$12 and $48, respectively, in 1959-60. 

The survey proposal calls for the 
elimination of the “guarantee 
clause” and the distribution of state 
capital outlay funds on a weighted- 
pupil basis which would take into 
consideration the growth of a school 
system for the preceding five years. 


Improving Organization and 
Administration 

The state and local structure for 
education is extremely important 
since such is the avenue through 
which control of education is exer- 
cised, Organization and administra- 
tion at both the state and local levels 


must be evaluated continuously and 
changed when necessary. The survey 
staff proposed certain changes. 


State Organization and Adminis- 
tration—It is increasingly accepted 
that the State Board of Education 
should be the chief policy-making 
agency for the state’s system of pub- 
lic schools and that the chief state 
school officer—the State Commis- 
sioner of Education—should be its 
professional executive. If such an 
arrangement is to function properly, 
the State Board of Education must 
have the authority to select the State 
Commissioner of Education and to 
set qualifications, tenure, and salary. 

The State Board of Education 
should have an adequate and capa- 
ble administrative staff—the State 
Department of Education — ap- 
pointed by and responsible to it in 
order to develop sound educational 
policies and make them effective. 


Local School Organization and 
Administration—The survey _ staff 
concluded that the school board is 
basic in the local administration of 
schools and that the superintendent 
of schools is potentially the most 
important education executive. It 
stated also that the best interests of 
the schools are served when school 
board members conceive their task 
to be policy-making primarily and 


‘hold the superintendent and his staff 


responsible for the execution of poli- 
cies. Such an arrangement requires 
that school boards be empowered to 
select their executive officer—the 
superintendent of schools. 

City and special school district 
superintendents in Tennessee are 
selected presently by the board of 
education. County school superin- 
tendents are elected either by popu- 
lar election or by the County Court. 
These two methods are considered 
by many legal experts to be the only 
constitutional means. Legislation 
authorizing each county board of 
education to select its executive offi- 
cer should be enacted. In the event 
that such an act is held unconstitu- 
tional, the survey staff recommended 
that immediate steps be taken to 
inaugurate a constitutional revision. 

It was the expressed opinion of the 
survey staff that boards of education 
should be composed of seven lay 
members, elected at large in non- 
partisan popular elections to serve 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Dr. James Foshee discusses 
what is known about feeble- 
mindedness with Judy Mar- 
tin, Harriett Brown, Peggy 
Oldham, and Barbara Jones, 
prior to the mental health 
clinic. 


The Second Mile in Social Studies Instruction 


Participation in Community Life 


By. J. POPE DYER, Head 
Social Science Department 
Central High School, Chattanooga 


HE effective social studies teacher 
is creative, energetic, and pro- 
gressive—yes, d yn amic—with vast 
teaching resources. Visual aids, field 
trips, and contacts with citizens of 
the community help vitalize and en- 
rich the study; but no other experi- 
ence teaches quite so effectively as 
participation in community life. 
Three instructional activities have 
greatly increased the interest and 
service of my social studies students. 
The first was an experiment in 
which about thirty students chose a 
companion from a semi-orphanage 
in our community to visit, write, ad- 
vise, and to take to numerous places. 
The students from our school 
were, for the most part seniors; and 
the students from the institution 
were in the lower elementary grades. 
This experiment has been immense- 
ly rewarding to the seniors in teach- 
ing them values and attitudes of 
responsibility and maturity. It has 
likewise been a source of great 
pleasure. 
The second experiment deals with 
a unit on mental health. At the 
beginning of the school year, three 
representative students were elected 
from each of my four classes to dis- 
cuss various problems that came be- 
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fore the classes. One of the first 
discussions centered around whether 
we should compete in the state-wide 
health project. After thorough dis- 
cussion the committee decided to 
enter the contest and agreed on 
mental health as our semester unit 
topic. The main activity was a men- 
tal health clinic for high school 
youth, The program for the day was 
planned cooperatively, and several 
experts were invited to assist. 

The director of the educational 
area of our state mental health de- 
partment gave the first address, filled 
with wit, wisdom and information. 
Approximately 250 students partic- 
ipating were divided into discus- 
sion groups of about 35 students 
each. Discussion leaders were psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists from 
local and state organizations. This 
phase of the program was stimulat- 
ing and interesting. The final part 
was an address by an outstanding 
authority on psychiatry. 

The third unusual activity was a 
crime and juvenile delinquency con- 
ference for high schoo] youth. The 
program consisted of an address by 
an agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Our Juvenile, City, 
and Criminal judges and the super- 
intendent of our State Vocational 
School for Girls were discussion 
leaders. We ended the conference 
with an address by the warden of the 


Federal Prison at Atlanta, Georgia. 

There were many valuable educa- 
tional outcomes. The students had a 
voice in planning and implementing 
the program. They acted as chair- 
men, publicity agents, and recorders, 
for the activities, The speakers were 
outstanding in their respective fields 
and both students and leaders felt 
that they mutually profited by the 
interactions, 

The school received a tremendous 
amount of favorable publicity 
through the radio, newspapers, tele- 
vision and magazines. Our students 
were invited to speak before some 
of the leading organizations of our 
city and surrounding area about our 
projects. Several awards—local, state, 
and national—came as a result of 
these experiments. 

Teachers came to the conference 
to learn, and in some cases others 
inquired about them, 

Extra class activities related to our 
school program have greatly en- 
riched the course and have given 
the students extensive participation 
in worthwhile, motivated activities. 
Never again will we be satisfied 
with the commonplace in teaching. 
Our students deserve the best. They 
deserve the progressive and meaning- 
ful. These experiences we shall try 
to make available. Thus we believe 
we have gone the second mile in 
progressive social studies instruction. 
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D** after day, through the month 
of September and deep into 
October and November, I trudged 
up hills, down hills, across corn 
stubble, and deep-rutted roads made 
impassable by the incessant hauling 
of paper wood, 

I was up early, as usual, hoping 
and praying that all the 750 un- 
schooled children would be enrolled 
before the Christmas vacation. 

Jerry, age nine, had started to 
school late in September, but was 
out again. I found him hovering 
over his greatest treasure. A neigh- 
bor had accused the dog of killing 
his chickens. The little beagle, shot 
in several places, lay dying in a cold, 
bare, filthy room. Jerry had cried 
until his eyes and face were swollen; 
he had had no breakfast. I tried 
hard to console the boy, but only 
anger at the cruelty of life swelled 
within me. 

The scene had benumbed my 
thinking, but I knew I must go to 
school to report to his teacher. She 
was glad to see me; the children 
were sympathetic and suggested that 
we take both his mother and him a 
hot lunch from the school. 

Next I climbed to Jimmy’s Ridge. 
On the other side of the ridge lived 
a family I had been trying to visit 
all year. Jimmy had told me he 
would show me where they lived. 

I walked slowly up the hill, for it 
was steep and I was tired. Jimmy 
was there. He was always there. 
Three other children went to school 


’ 
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Within this Window 


By LUOLA SPANGLER PEMBERTON 






Windows have been opened for hundreds of Tennessee boys and girls 
who might never have entered school without the concern of teachers and 
the provisions of the compulsory attendance law enacted in 1947, Miss 
Pemberton, homebound teacher in Morgan County, recalls vividly the first 
year the law was enforced. “The handicapped had never been taught. I 
found 750 children who had never been to school. We had 89 lawsuits.” 
And bringing the story up to date, “We have come along slowly, but a long 


way, too, in twelve years.” 


every day. The father came in. He 
was black, for he worked in the 
mines. I kept thinking I should go, 
for I knew he was hungry; but the 
parents were eager to talk about the 
children’s work in school. None of 
them had any books yet. The 
mother explained they just could not 
get enough ahead to pay for books. 

We talked about the family over 
the ridge. The oldest girl was now 
in Cincinnati. She had finished high 
school with honors. She had always 
wanted to go to college, but the 
parents were too poor to send her. 
They told me how she had worn one 
old dress to school—how she had 
walked a mile out of the way when 
the creek was out of bounds. (It 
would have taken little effort to 
build a bridge there.) They told 
me the father had never had a regu- 
lar job until the war came. They 
had seen the girl cry because her 
shoes were so thin and her clothes 
were shabby. 

I rose to go, and Jimmy was fol- 
lowing me out the door. We walked 
slowly, for Jimmy could not walk 
fast. I let him lead the way. Neither 
of us talked; we were thinking the 
same thoughts. He let the bars down 
as we came to the line fence between 
the two farms. We kept walking an- 
other half mile. 

“There it is,”” he said, and without 
another word turned and hobbled 
away. The neighbors never wanted 
me to tell whose children they had 
reported for not being in school. 

Before me stood one large box- 
type house. The planks were weath- 
ered with age. A field of cornstalks 
circled the house. No flowers had 
ever grown there. 

Darkness was sinking over the 
land. Except for the stars and a pale 
blue moon I could see no light. A 


curling smoke was the only sign of 
life. For some untold reason I had 
never felt alone. I did not now. As 
it were, I had met the horizon and 
in that meeting I felt the rising and 
falling of power, its hesitations, its 
renewed violence, its fatigue, and 
final repose. There may be cruelty 
in the sea, and terror in high places, 
and malice lurking in darkness; but 
there is not one of these qualities at 
the top of the hill—only power. Here 
is strength too full for such negations 
as cruelty, malice, or fear. 

I walked toward the house and 
stood several seconds before knock- 
ing. All was quiet inside until a 
woman’s voice answered, “Just a 
minute.” 

I knew she was putting things in a 
little better order. A thin middle- 
aged woman came to the door. A 
tall gawky boy stood behind her. I 
entered a long narrow room empty 
except for one old bed and table. 
It was dark but I could see from the 
glimmer of the light in the next 
room. I kept following the beam of 
the oil lamp. 

Before me sat a pale, thin, sweet- 
faced girl rocking a tiny baby boy. 
She held him very closely. She didn’t 
look embarrassed, and she didn’t 
smile. She merely sat and rocked. 

I had heard all the story from 
Jimmy’s folk. She had been a very 
brilliant student in the seventh 
grade. One day the teacher was tired 
and nervous; she had scolded the 
girl for some minor incident. She 
never returned to school. A wall of 
hate as high as the top of the ridge 
on which she lived had _ folded 
around her. In her opinion the 
teacher had greatly wronged her. 

As I sat and watched that seven- 
teen-year-old unwed mother rock her 
precious bundle, the tears coursed 
down my cheeks. I kept thinking 
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how much misery and unhappiness 

that one little mistake had caused. 

If only that teacher could have vis- 

ited the girl! 
ls I turned to the boy. He was still 
4 standing in the doorway. “How old 
<i are you?” I asked. 

. “Sixteen.” 

st “Don’t you like to go to school?” 

I “No,” he answered very quickly, 

. “and I’m not going either. The 

g teacher made me mad and I won't 
go back.” 

A cold fear gripped my heart. I 
of knew I had failed, too, I shall always 
id have a distaste for a juvenile war- 
\s rant. I bade them good-night and 
id told them that I was willing at any 
id. time to help them if I could. They 
ts thanked me and assured me that the 
id father finally had a good job and 
ty they were doing all right financially. 
S, A physical compulsion closed about 
it me; I sensed the sameness of our 
at common lives. I, too, was wrestling, 
re as I had been doing for days and 
1S weeks, with slow achievement. I was 

fighting shacks, eloquent of an easy- 
d come philosophy, huddling the rag- 
k- ged fringes of my hills; but harder 
a than the tribulations of the poor 
a farmer who struggles to live, I was 

fighting low salaries and underpaid 
a teachers who could not afford cars 
e- to travel a few miles to visit homes 
A like this before it was too late. 
I I walked slowly down the hill. 
Yy The breath of the pines after dark, 
e. the bird calls, and the holly, bright 
e red this year, were weaving the spell 
ct of Christmas and the courage of the 
of 

Professional 

- Each year teachers ask this question, 
y. and it is a good one. Just what do 
t teachers receive for the dues that are 
t paid to the various professional organi- 

zations? 
2 Research—It is of vital importance for 
y people in education to know of better 
h ways of getting the job done. It makes 
d each person a better teacher by provid- 
e ing the information which no single 
» teacher or administrator could acquire 

alone. An inquiry from members brings 
. a wealth of information of tremendous 
- value that is worth far more than the 
d cost of membership. 
. Publications—Again, the mémbers of 

the profession are able to improve them- 
1- selves by the quality of articles which 
r are available periodically. 
d Public Relations—The abundance of 
8 films and newspaper releases have done 
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South. Every now and then I could 
see mistletoe hanging in the tops of 
trees ghost-grey in the moonlight. 
Out of the weaving of light and 
shade a real enchantment spread 
elusive charms about me. 

A week ago I had written my 
supervisor a letter of resignation. I 
had told him that I wanted to go 
north to teach. I had seen so much 
filth, squalor, and misery I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

Suddenly, I heard someone behind 
me. I had been told a hundred times 
that some night I would get a bullet 
from an enraged parent or a boy 
who did not want to go to school. 
I never believed it. I did not now, 
for I could even feel the limp on the 
stony path behind me. 

“I kept watching for you to pass 
the house, but I missed you until I 
heard the dog bark,” he said. “Wait 
a minute and let me get a lantern 
for you.” 

“I don’t need a lantern, Jimmy,” 
I assured him. “The moon is sifting 
the clouds. It’s only two miles to 
the road.” 

“Well, I'll go with you then; it’s 
not safe for a woman to be alone in 
these hills.” 


“No, Jimmy, you must not go; I 
won’t let you, but you can stand here 
and call to:‘me every few seconds as 
I go down the hill. Reluctantly, he 
agreed. There was a glow in the 
dim lavender sky, and very slowly 
the rim of a dull orange moon 
thrust its way above the ghostly live 
oaks, 


Dues—Why? 


much to inform the public of the work 
being done by the schools. 

Legislation—Due to the fact that the 
facilities and quality of schools are so 
closely related to laws that are passed 
the matter of informing legislators at 
the various levels of government is im- 
perative. 

Conferences—Who can estimate the 
value received by participants at the 
various conferences covering every phase 
of instruction and school operations? 

All of these services cost money. Indi- 
vidually, they could not be obtained, 
but collectively the members of the 
teaching profession are able to do the 
important job of improving themselves, 
instruction, and the entire school pro- 
gram. 

Support your Professional Organiza- 
tions! —Bulletin from the Board of 
Education of the Memphis City Schools. 
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That letter of resignation to my 
supervisor rose before me. After 
spending Thanksgiving in Detroit, I 
was sure I wanted to go there where 
salaries were so much better. I had 
wanted to run away from the filth, 
disease, and misery I was finding in 
the hills; but as I heard Jimmy call- 
ing to me from the top of the ridge, 
I knew I would never go anywhere 
else. Approaching the highway, I 
gave one loud shrill good-night call 
to Jimmy. His answer came floating 
down the ridge with all the assur- 
ance and courage of a stronger 
South, a stronger school system, a 
paid ten-months’ school term, with 
one month set aside to visit homes 
‘like mine.’ 

Then I knew the real spirit of 
Christmas as I had never known it 
before. Jimmy, the ridges, and I 
would be hard to dislodge from this 
spot of earth. We belong here; we 
grow here. Together we find ways 
of building and rebuilding good 
bridges across streams, good roads 
enabling school buses to run all the 
time, and larger buildings with 
plenty of room. As long as I had 
hills to climb and Jimmy’s to climb 
with me, I would forget weariness; 
old age would have no dread for me, 
for at each step my strength would 
be renewed. 

Contentment, and indeed useful- 
ness, come as the infallible results of 
great acceptances, great humilities— 
of surrendering ourselves to the full- 
ness of life. 

















ART—Even in a Crowded Classroom 


Every child. needs opportunities for self-expression 
and creation through experimentation with art media. 


By MRS. LON PARROTT 
Nichols School 
Lenoir City 

HE interpretation of art depends 

upon the individual. To some 
people art is an oil painting, a char- 
coal sketch, or a lovely water color. 
To others art is found in the won- 
ders of nature as well. The diction- 
ary says an artist is the creator of 
something beautiful. All children are 
artists. They cannot all paint a sun- 
set or make a sketch of their sur- 
roundings that an adult would 
accept as passable art, but all are 
creative. Each child is an individual 
and not exactly like anyone else. His 
way of expression is different from 
all others. 

The child, through his own cre- 
ative powers, has the means of self 
expression at his fingertips. Many 
a problem youngster has ceased to 
be a problem when he made some- 
thing and the teacher has exclaimed; 
“Oh, how pretty.” Then he tries 
harder to please the next time he 
has the opportunity. 

When a child has created some- 
thing with his own hands, he has a 
feeling of achievement. Often, a 
whole new area of learning is opened 
up for him. 

The aim of the art program in 
the Lenoir City Schools is to help 
the children to be original through 
creativity. We want them to use all 
kinds of art media, but we also want 
each one to have freedom of ex- 
pression, and not to feel that his 
work must be a replica of his neigh- 
bor’s, or the teacher’s. We don’t 
want our pupils to think that draw- 
ing from a pattern, or coloring a 
hectographed picture is art. 

The art work that Nichols School 
children make in their rooms for 
Christmas decorations emphasizes 
these objectives in many ways. One 
eighth-grade teacher makes lovely 
candles with her children every 
Christmas. They are glittering and 
smell so fragrant and suggestive you 
can get the Christmas spirit by look- 
ing into their room early in Decem- 
ber. 
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Last year we all seemed to get 
the feel of Christmas sooner than 
usual. The colorful fall days pre- 
sented an opportunity to see what 
nature could do with color. No 
artist’s brush could demonstrate the 
red, gold, and yellow of our own 
countryside more perfectly. 

Most of our teachers have a place 
in their already crowded classrooms 
for children to bring in things they 
want to share with others. These 
special places were filled with color- 
ful oak leaves, bursting milkweed 
pods, extra large acorns, and numer- 
ous things found in East Tennessee. 
Everything seemed larger and more 
beautiful than ever before. 

Several rooms had a nice selection 
soon after the first frost had brought 
out the color; and they started using 
the materials at hand to create 
arrangements and decorations. 

When a youngster had a treasured 
object to paint he was allowed to do 
so, or he was encouraged to paint 
anything he thought would be 
pretty. All groups took turns the 
last 45-minute period each day. 
While one group painted others con- 
tinued with certain types of class 
work. The teacher divided her time 
between art activity and class work, 
wherever she was needed most. Not 
all groups painted every day; the 
projects lasted about two weeks. 


The situation in Nichols School, 
as in most other schools in Tennes- 
see, is quite crowded, The teacher 
of a split section with 30 pupils is 
just as rushed as a one-grade teacher 
having 30 or 40 pupils. 

When everything was finished the 
fourth-and fifth-grade classes brought 
containers to make a winter bouquet 
for their mothers, and each of the 
30 had one to take home. Some were 
placed in beautiful containers, and 
were really outstanding arrange- 
ments. Others were bottles, cans or 
boxes that looked very neat and at- 
tractive in their coats of paint. 

They were all beautiful, filled with 
glittering blue and silver pine cones, 
sparkling pine boughs, red and gold 
sweet gum balls, gold and silver 
holly, and many other things such as 
gold and silver okra. 

One sixth grade class made a 
cluster of Christmas bells from 
paper cups for their own front doors. 
For their play “The Twelve Days 
of Christmas,” they made character 
costumes such as “Twelve Geese A 
Laying.” Another sixth grade made 
bouquets to take home. The seventh 
grade specialty has been a sugar 
cube village along with Christmas 
tree ornaments. 

Who said it couldn’t be done in 
a crowded classroom? 





Some paint while others study—except, of course, when the camera clicks. 
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The Tennessee 
Science Talent 


Search 





Daniel Massey: to translate languages. 


By JAMES L. MAJOR 
Clarksville High School 
and HANOR A. WEBB 
Peabody College, Nashville 


LL TENNESSEE teachers should 

be proud of the record of four- 

teen high school seniors of the State, 

who have been rated as “notably 

talented in science” by the judges 

of the Eighteenth Annual National 
Science Talent Search. 

They may also be proud of sixteen 
other seniors who, in a follow-up 
of the National Search, were judged 
worthy of honors in the Fourteenth 
Tennessee Science Talent Search. 

The National Search for science 
talent is administered by Science 
Clubs of America of Washington, 
D.C., and financed by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation. The 
Tennessee Search is sponsored by 
the Tennessee Academy of Science, 
and administered by its Talent 
Search Committee.! 

The searches—national and state— 


1The Committee: Thomas C, Barr, Jr., Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; Calvin A. 
Buehler, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
James F. Key, Peabody College, Nashville; James 
L. Major, Chairman, Clarksville High School, 
Clarksville; Hanor A. Webb, Peabody College; 
J. H. Wood, University of Tennessee. 
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John Seymour Letcher, Jr.: an “atom smasher.” 


began in the fall. In Tennessee, 
76 alert high school science teachers 
requested 739 sets of examination 
questions from the national head- 
quarters. Of these 123 completed 
their entries, which included a 
searching examination testing scien- 
tific reasoning, a superior record in 
high school subjects, and a detailed 
report of an individual research 
project in science. Each of the three 
numerals mentioned are the highest 
in the fourteen years of Tennessee 
participation in the National] Search. 

The documents involved were 
sent to Washington last December. 
Throughout the nation a total of 
28,195 seniors took the test, but only 
4,274 entries were checked “com- 
plete”—that is, passing—in Washing- 
ton. These figures prove how 
rigorous the examinations were and 
how carefully the reports were 
scrutinized. Those who “passed” 
have talent! 

Of these survivors, the top 387 
were selected for honors. Fourteen 
Tennesseans were included; only 
seven other states had an equal or 
greater number. Of these, forty “top 
honors” were invited to Washington 
in early March, with all expenses 
paid; two Tennesseans were among 
them. Again, these numbers are rec- 
ords for Tennessee. 

Now the climax. At the awards 


banquet, one of the Tennesseans 
received a cash prize of $250, while 
the other won the Grand Award, a 
scholarship of $7,500 for four years 
in the college of his choice. 

John Seymour Letcher, Jr., senior 
in Baylor School, Chattanooga, 
winner of the $7,500 scholarship, 
built an experimental linear induc- 
tion accelerator designed to hurry 
electron particles along their beam. 
This device may be useful in con- 
trolling the power of fusion—called 
“the hydrogen bomb” by most of 
us. John’s teacher was J. Edmon 
Bradley. 

Leonard Daniel Massey, Jr., a 
senior at McCallie School, Chat- 
tanooga, constructed a device that 
contributes to the problem of trans- 
literative communications; it may 
aid in building a machine that will 
translate one language into another 
automatically. His teacher was Paul 


D. Greer. 

The Academy has no cash awards 
to offer, but the list of winners is 
sent to many colleges and universi- 
ties, in Tennessee and other states, 
that request it. These institutions 
wish to award their scholarships to 
the most talented students, and the 
list is helpful. Practically all the 
high school seniors listed have be- 
come college freshmen, aided by 
scholarships when desired. 

















Enoch Mitchell, former executive sec- 
retary of the West Tennessee Education 
Association, recetves a check from Presi- 
dent J. T. Miles in appreciation for his 
years of service. 





Dr. Walter A. Anderson rings a bell 
from the school attended by Grandma 
Moses to emphasize the importance of 
creative teaching. 


es: 
Banner Photo by Schleicher 


W. B. Harris, a founder and first 
president of the Middle Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association was honored for 
continuous service to education in Ten- 
nessee since 1896. A former school sup- 
erintendent, he is now mathematics 
instructor at Castle Heights Military 
Academy. President Roy Dowdy presents 
the silver tray. 
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THE REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 


‘THE SPEAKERS SAID: 

“History repeats itself because so 
many people did not hear what it 
said the first time. Man should leave 
the trial-and-error type of learning 
to the lower animals, because man 
alone is in position to profit from 
the successes and failures of his 
predecessors. 

“Do not attempt to repeal the 
Ten Commandments, Do not try 
to improve on the rules of life— 
especially the Golden Rule. Lead- 
ership is achieved only in propor- 
tion to the way we serve our fellow 
man.” 

—Dr. Kenneth McFarland 


“Having lived under a dictator- 
ship and having experienced the 
crippling effects of the all-powerful 
state upon human minds and souls 
I do not want that fate to befall my 
children, or your children, or our 
children’s children.” 

The challenge of space involves 
“every wage earner, every school- 
teacher, every clergyman, every man- 
ufacturer—in fact it is a struggle for 
survival as a free people. 

“IT cannot see why anyone born in 
freedom can sit back apathetically 
and watch these events unfold.” 

Referring to the story of a boat 
trip during which Andrew Jackson 
annoyed a fellow passenger by re- 
fusing to sit down, he said, “Let us 
hope that under our newly organ- 
ized space program there will be no 
more need to tell meddlers to ‘Sit 
down; you are rocking the boat.’ ”’ 

—Dr. Wernher von Braun 


“Every teacher is an architect of a 
better world, and teachers should 
not only be truly prepared and duly 
certified but also adequately compen- 
sated and sincerely appreciated. 

“We are getting a new evaluation 
of education where we need it most— 
outside the ranks of educators. 
Chambers of Commerce are finding 
out some of them too late— 
that new industries will not move 
into communities with poor schools.” 

Harold C. Kessinger 


and 


Six keys to improved instruc- 
tion you can use immediately. 


|. The master key: Improving 
your skills in human relations and 
group work, Learning from and 
helping one another is the highest 
level in professional relationships. 
“I see no place for the competition 
relationship in improving instruc- 
tion. 


2. Values—Clarifying our educa- 
tional objectives and taking a firm 
commitment to achieve them— 
knowledge, development of citizen- 
ship, international understanding, 
conservation, appreciation for the 
beautiful. 


3. Understanding Children—Us- 
ing what we know about how chil- 
dren grow and develop: individual 
differences, maintaining and even 
achieving mental health, appropriate 
subject matter, new teaching aids, 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Business of the Tennessee Education Association 


To Be Acted Upon By the Representative Assembly in 
Annual Session January 15-16, 1960 


Officers to be Elected 
The following officers are to be elected: 

President—H. Claude Moore who was elected vice- 
president in 1959 accepted a pesition with the State 
Department of Education and resigned as vice-president. 
This means that a president must be elected by the 
Representative Assembly of 1960. If precedent is fol- 
lowed, the president will be from West Tennessee. 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before 
automatically assuming the presidency in 1961. If 
custom concerning rotation of the presidency among 
the three sections of the state is observed, the nominee 
will come from East Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following congressional districts: 
First, succeeding D. F. Adkisson of Bristol; Fourth, suc- 
ceeding Bob Womack of Murfreesboro; and Eighth, 
succeeding Shannon Faulkner of Covington. 

Retirement System Trustee—The Retirement Law 
provides that each year the Representative Assembly 
shall nominate from one grand division of the state 
three public school teachers from whom the governor 
will choose one person as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. This year nominations are to be made to fill the 
vacancy from Middle Tennessee. Q. M. Smith of 
Murfreesboro holds this position. 

The election of NEA delegates will be held by con- 
gressional districts in meetings from 5:00 to 6:00 p. m., 
immediately preceding the Friday evening session. 

Places of meetings are as follows: District 1, Andrew Jackson 
Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 2, Ballroom, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel; District 3, Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel; District 4, front center, War Memorial Auditorium; 
District 5, left rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 6, right 
rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 7, center balcony, War 
Memorial Auditorium; District 8, right front balcony, War 
Memorial Auditorium; District 9, left front balcony, War 
Memorial Auditorium. 


Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 

The Representative Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association will meet in Los Angeles, California, 
June 26-July 1, 1960. It is recommended that $250 be 
allowed delegates from each of the nine congressional 
districts. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession met in Washington, D. C., on July 
31-August 6. This was the first meeting of this organi- 
zation to be held in the United States. Approximately 
700 educators representing over 100 national teacher 
organizations in 70 countries were present. The meet- 
ing was the culmination of a fast-growing trend among 
teachers of the world to strengthen their organizations, 
take a larger part in improving education within their 
own countries and form links with other national 
teacher organizations. 

The theme for this meeting was “Teaching Mutual 
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Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 
The Tennessee Education Association was represented 
by Miss Elinor Ewing, a teacher from Nashville, and 
Mrs. Vieva Woodruff, a supervisor from Elizabethton. 


TEA and NEA Membership 

Total TEA membership last year was 24,546. This is 
the largest membership on record for the Association. 
It is important that every teacher in the state belong 
to the TEA, not only because of the added revenue, 
but because of the prestige it brings the organization to 
have the largest membership possible. 

On May 31, 1959, Tennessee had 19,712 members in 
the National Education Association. This was a gain 
of 930 over the previous year. However, we still did not 
qualify for two NEA Directors. We hope that teachers 
will feel that the NEA deserves support and that we 
will at least reach a membership of 20,000 in order 
that we may regain our second director. Our quota for 
this year has been set at 20,500, but it should be our 
aim to enroll as many teachers as possible. 


The Tennessee Teacher 

Expense of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $40,354.14, including advertis- 
ing commissions. Income amounted to $22,693.13, of 
which $21,814.00 was advertising sales. The budgetary 
appropriation covered $15,000 of the difference, leaving 
a deficit of $2,661.01. 

The magazine was mailed to more than 25,000 mem- 
bers and subscribers, to all retired teachers and mem- 
bers of the Tennessee School Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contribu- 
tions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 


Field Service Activities 

During the past year, members of the TEA staff have 
been in every school system of the state in an effort to 
be of service to you. They have participated in the 
following meetings: 79 local association meetings, 42 
local PTA meetings, 90 Civic group meetings, 20 
Future Teacher and Student NEA meetings, 15 District 
PTA meetings, 232 local legislative planning sessions, 
14 retirement and social security meetings, and 37 
miscellaneous meetings. 


Public Relations Activities 

Four new films have been purchased: “And Gladly 
Teach,” “Right Angle,” ‘“‘How Good Are Our Schools?— 
Dr. Conant Reports,” and “Twenty-Cent Tip.” Plans 
have been made for many of the television stations of 
the state to carry a thirteen-week series of educational 
programs. Several live television programs were broad- 
cast by TEA during 1959. 

Six American Education Week recordings were pro- 
duced and made available to the 104 radio stations in 
the state. Fillers and news copy were provided to radio 
and television stations. News copy was also provided 
to the more than 150 daily and weekly newspapers and 
all editorials relative to education were obtained and 
filed for study and reference. 











One. hundred billboard posters calling for public 
support for education were secured and are being dis- 
played across Tennessee. All outdoor poster agencies 
in the state are participating and are donating not only 
the space, but the labor involved. 

The Public Relations Handbook has been revised, 
bringing its list of available public relations materials 
up to date. The local public relations chairmen were 
invited to the Murfreesboro Leadership Conference, 
and part of the program there was devoted to the im- 
provement of public relations. Staff members not only 
had the opportunity of representing teachers before 
many civic groups and through the various media of 
communication, but frequently had the opportunity 
of meeting with local association committees interested 
in improving public relations at the local level. The 
development of excellent local programs of public re- 
lations in some systems is most encouraging. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


The Administrative Council recommends the follow- 
ing amendments to the constitution: 

Amend Article V, Section 2, by adding to the sen- 
tence ending “. . . . vice-president for the ensuing year. 
In the event both the vice-presidency and the presi- 
dency shall become vacant, the Administrative Council 
shall elect a president to serve until the next regular 
meeting of the Representative Assembly.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 1, by eliminating the 
first paragraph and substituting therefor the following: 

“The Administrative Council shall consist of: (1) 
the President; (2) the first Vice-President who shall 
serve for one year; (3) the retiring President who shall 
serve for one year; (4) the State Director of the 
National Education Association; (5) nine other mem- 
bers, one from each of the nine Congressional Districts 
of the state, who shall be elected for staggered terms 
of three years, at the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly with delegates voting only for a nominee 
from their respective districts; and (6) three classroom 
teachers, one from each grand division of the state, 
who shall be elected at large by the Representative 
Assembly at its annual meeting, for staggered terms of 
three years each. In 1961 the classroom teacher from 
West Tennessee shall be elected for one year, the class- 
room teacher from East Tennessee shall be elected for 
two years, and the classroom teacher from Middle 
Tennessee shall be elected for three years, and they shall 
be elected for three-year terms thereafter. A classroom 
teacher shall be defined as a person who spends full 
time in the classroom. In the event that any of these 
three members elected to the Council shall cease to be a 
classroom teacher according to definition herein writ- 
ten, the Administrative Council shall fill the vacancy 
until the next election. The regular term of Adminis- 
trative Council members shall be three years each, and 
said Council members shall be ineligible immediately 
to succeed themselves after serving a full three-year 
term.” 


Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


The April 1959 issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
carried an article entitled “Changes in the Retirement 
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Law.” That statement gave emphasis to the amend- 
ments to the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Law en- 
acted by the 1959 Legislature. One provision was a 
“second chance” for Class B members to transfer to 
Class A membership and thereby have Social Security 
coverage based upon their salaries as teachers. Under 
this provision 1,442 transferred to Class A prior to 
June 30, 1959, the deadline included in the amendment 
to the law. The September 30, 1959 quarterly report 
showed a total of 18,430 Class A members in teaching 
service. 


Report on Legislative Program for 1958-1959 


Following is a summary of the action taken by the 
1959 legislature on each of the objectives in the four- 
point program: 

1. Salary—A state minimum salary schedule provid- 
ing, as recommended by the educational survey 
report, a beginning annual salary of $3300 for 
professionally qualified teachers holding a bache- 
lor’s degree with increases providing a salary of 
$5400 after sixteen years of successful experience 
and proportionate increases to be given other 
teachers and administrators. 

Guarantee local salary supplements paid prior to 
the year 1958-59. 

Salary increases for faculty members in institu- 
tions of higher learning to make such salaries equal 
to the average for the southeastern states. 

Legislative Action: The salary request of $3300 to 
$5400 was made a part of the legislative program be- 
cause it was a recommendation of the state-wide Survey 
on Education. We made very little gain in the salary 
schedule. One hundred dollars was appropriated for 
1959-1960 and an additional $100 for 1960-1961. In 
addition the overage clause was written into the General 
Education Bill. This overage clause provides that all 
earmarked portions of the sales tax and the tobacco 
tax collected above the estimates shall go for for edu- 
cation, 82.45 percent of which was earmarked for sal- 
aries for grades one through twelve. This fund was 
distributed on the basis of average daily attendance for 
1958-59, providing an average of approximately $142 
for each teacher in the state. The overage for 1959-60 
will be used for salaries for 1960-1961. 

Education received an increase of thirty-two and one- 
half million dollars for the biennium for all school 
purposes. The total state increase for all services for 
the biennium amounted to $37,723,000. Of this thirty- 
two and one-half million dollars for the biennium for 
education, grades one through twelve received over 
twenty-two million dollars, nineteen million dollars of 
which went for salaries. This nineteen million dollars 
provided for 600 new teaching positions, the increments 
provided in the salary scheduk, and increase in salaries. 
This amount is exclusive of any overage funds. 

The guarantee clause on salaries was maintained in 
the law, but with a change recommended by the TEA 
Representative Assembly. The law now provides that 
salary increments paid prior to 1957-58 will be guar- 
anteed. 

Teachers in institutions of higher learning were 
given the same across-the-board salary increase as 
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teachers in grades one to twelve, and increments in the 
salary schedule were paid. 

2. Distribution of State School Funds—Simplification 
of the plan for distributing state school funds and 
an increase in the per pupil allotment for current 
expenses other than transportation and teaching 
positions, 

Legislative Action: No action was taken on this 
point. Funds were not available to increase this allot- 
ment for current expenses. 

3. School Buildings and Sites—Survey proposals de- 
signed to assure the selection of better school sites 
and to improve the construction and maintenance 
of plants, 

Legislative Action: No new legislation was passed on 
this point. However, the State Department of Educa- 
tion is striving for improvements in selection of school 
sites and construction and maintenance of plants. 

4. Pupil-teacher Ratio—Support survey proposals for 
reducing pupil-teacher ratio and improving the 
plan for allocating teachers to school systems. 

Legislative Action: No change in the pupii-teacher 
ratio and the allocation of teachers was made. How- 
ever, the inclusion of this point in the TEA program 
brought this problem to the attention of the people. 

Other Educational Gains: The Tennessee Education 
Association proposed that the recommendation of the 
Personnel Committee of the State Survey of a $3600 
to $5400 salary for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and proportionate increases for other teachers be writ- 
ten into the law as a declaration of intent. This was 
done and could mean a substantial gain in the future. 
In Section 10 of the Public School Laws of 1959, it is 
stated that “it is the intent of the Legislature and is 
hereby so declared that the salary schedule as recom- 
mended by the Legislative Council Report, ranging 
from Thirty-six Hundred ($3600.00) Dollars per year 
of ten (10) months for a beginning teacher holding a 
Bachelor’s degree with twelve (12) years of teaching 
experience, with appropriate increases for other levels 
of training and experience, shall be a goal which shall 
be attained from both state and local funds as early as 
the economic conditions of the state will permit.” 

The 1959 General Assembly also reopened Social 
Security to all teachers who had not previously taken 
advantage of it. Approximately 1500 more teachers 
are now covered by Social Security because of this act 
of the last legislature. 


The New Legislative Program 

The following legislative committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent J. A. Barksdale: Baxter Hobgood (Chairman), R. L. Akers, 
J. E. Arnold, Hoyle Bingham, Arnold Burton, Eva Sue Carter, 
Ernest W. Cotten, William Crockett, John Crothers, Nina Curlin, 
Ruth DeFriese, Burgin E. Dossett, Mildred E. Doyle, J. Pope 
Dyer, Funson Edwards, Lorraine Evers, Curtis Fortner, Mrs. L. M. 
Graves, Grady Griffith, Mary Hall, Clara Harris, Hestella Howard, 
Dr. Howard Kirksey, Dan Masters, Joe Morgan, Tom Parrigin, 
Mildred Patterson, Martha Polk, Arthur Rauscher, Mrs. Earl 
Routon, Dr. Louis Swanson, Maurine Sweitzer, Dana Swick, J. B. 
Smith, Mrs. Frank Taylor, Ervin Thomas, John Tidwell, Eliza- 
beth Voss, John A. Walker, W. F. Whitaker. 

Following is the legislative program proposed by the 
Committee at a meeting on October 19: 
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The Tennessee Education Association in the formu- 
lation of a legislative program bases its action upon 
certain basic beliefs, among which are: 

1. A sound educational program is basic to the 
survival of democratic society and essential to the 
welfare of any state or community. 

. An adequate program of education is impossible 
where there is a shortage of qualified teachers or 
reasonable facilities. 

3. The members of the profession must provide the 
best edueational program possible within the exist- 
ing legal structure and financial limitations. 

. There is ample evidence in the Legislative Coun- 
cil’s Survey of Education Report, and elsewhere, 
that Tennessee ranks near the bottom in its pro- 
vision for education of youth. 

. There is also ample evidence that Tennessee can 
support a better educational program. 

}. Failure to provide an adequate educational pro- 
gram may not be the result of low value placed on 
education by Tennesseans, but the result of failure 
to translate our values into a program of action. 

7. The teaching profession owes it to the public to 
present the needs of education. 

8. The teaching profession should provide leadership 
in formulating a legislative program designed to 
meet these needs. 

9. The method and degree of financing education is 
a matter for the public to determine. 

With these basic beliefs in mind, the Tennessee Edu- 

cation Association respectfully submits the following 

requests to the Eighty-Second General Assembly and 
urges favorable action by this body: 

1. Continuation of the Present Program—It is im- 
perative that sufficient funds be provided to insure 
that the quality of education now available for 
grades one through the university will be contin- 
ued in the face of growing enrollments and in- 
creasing costs. 

Teachers’ Salaries—The 1959 General Assembly 
of the State of Tennessee declared as its intent the 
improvement of teachers’ salaries until the state 

salary schedule, from state and local sources, 

reaches the sums requested by the people of our 
state in the last state-wide survey of education 

($3600 for beginning teachers with bachelors’ de- 

grees increasing to $5400 after 12 years of experi- 

ence, and proportionate increases for other teach- 
ers with more or less training and experience). It 
is, therefore, recommended that the 1961 General 

Assembly recognize this declaration of intent on 

the part of the 1959 General Assembly and take 

necessary steps to reach the goal established as 
quickly as feasible. 

Minimum provisions should allow (a) revising 
the state salary schedule to include all overage 
monies paid teachers for 1960-1961, (b) such ad- 
ditional increases for teachers’ salaries as may be 
indicated by possible revenues (specific amounts 
to be recommended by the Representative Assem- 
bly of TEA meeting in 1961), and (€) overage 
clause to be continued. 


3. Teacher Retirement— (a) Allow members of the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System who with- 
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draw from service with 20 years of creditable serv- 

ice the actuarial amount of their retirement at age 

60. (b) Allow all teachers with 20 years of credit- 

able service a minimum of $50 per month upon 

becoming eligible for retirement. This would ap- 

ply to teachers who have retired or may retire. (c) 

Allow state matching of contributions of all teach- 

ers to the Retirement System to age 65. 

4. Tenure—Amend the law to allow tenure for 
teachers to age 65 to conform to the provisions of 
the Federal Social Security program. 

. School Boards—Provide for schoo] boards to con- 
sist of from five to seven members to serve for 
staggered terms of six years. 

6. Tax Structure—Pass a resolution calling for a 
limited constitutional convention to consider re- 
vising and modernizing the tax structure in the 
State Constitution. 

The Administrative Council, meeting on November 
2, approved the legislative program stated above with 
these recommendations to the Representative Assembly: 

1. Delete number five regarding school boards. 

2. Add a point to the legislative program asking the 

legislature to require that the tax assessor be 
elected by the local fiscal body. 


or 
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Federal Legislation 

The Eighty-sixth Congress in its first session had 
many fine words for education, but little action. In 
the House, the Education and Labor Committee re- 
ported HR 22, better known as the Metcalf Bill. The 
members of the committee supporting it cut the bill 
back to a program that would make grants to the 
states totaling $4.5 billion over a four-year period in- 
stead of $11.5 billion as originally proposed. This 
would have allocated to each state $25 per school age 
child for each of four years rather than have the per 
child allotment increase each year from $25 to $100. 
This bill, if it had been passed, would have meant 
approximately $23,000,000 to Tennessee in its first 
year of allocation. 

Unfortunately, HR 22 languished in the Rules Com- 
mittee from June 8 until Congress adjourned in mid 
September. This committee is a very powerful group 
and it is headed by gentlemen who are not the least 
bit interested in federal school legislation. You would 
be interested to know, however, that our own Repre- 
sentative B. Carroll Reece of the First District has 
indicated his strong personal sympathy for the Murray- 
Metcalf Bill largely because it makes provision for 
teachers’ salaries. The teachers of the First District 
may wish to further encourage Mr. Reece to continue 
his sympathetic attitude toward HR 22. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
held hearings on the bill, but for several months did 
nothing. It was near adjournment date when the 
Senate voted out a bill providing a two-year emergency 
program for school construction. It is assumed that this 
was done because the Senate leaders felt that this was 
the only kind of bill that could get by a White House 
veto. 

Where does the NEA stand with respect to this situ- 
ation? The Representative Assembly of the NEA meet- 
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ing in St. Louis overwhelmingly adopted a resolution 
supporting only a bill consistent with the principles of 
the Murray-Metcalf Bill. At the end of July, the NEA 
Legislative Commission decided that the NEA could 
not compromise on a measure which was greatly in- 
consistent with the principles of the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill and which was also inconsistent with the mandate 
laid down by the Representative Assembly. The NEA 
supported passage of the National Defense Education 
Act, but not until the act had been refined by the 
congressional committees and purged of some of its 
undesirable features. 

The NEA has said to Congress that emergency short- 
term legislation will no longer do, since we are con- 
fronted not with an emergency but with a long-term 
commitment to put the financing of education in this 
country on a truly sound basis of shared responsibility— 
local, state, and national. This can be done only if 
each member of the teaching profession makes it his 
job and her job to become better acquainted with the 
facts and issues involved in financing quality education 
and speaks of these facts and issues in such a way that 
federal support for education becomes not just another 
public issue, but the major domestic issue in the forth- 
coming national elections. 


Proposed Budget for Year 
Ending June 30, 1961 


Proposed 

Budget for Budget for 
Year Ending Year Ending 
June 30,1960 June 30, 1961 


Estimated Income 





Membership Dues $140,000 $145,170 
Contribution from NEA 1,500 1,500 
$141,500 $146,670 
Estimated Expenditures 

Salaries 
Secretary-Treasurer 11,000 11,000 
Director of Research 8,400 8,400 
Publications Assistant 4,950 4,950 
Field Service Assistant 5,610 5,610 
Field Service Assistant 6,380 6,380 
Director of Public Information 8,580 8,580 
Secretaries and Stenographers 16,700 16,700 

Operating Expenses 

Building Expenses 4,000 4,500 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,100 1,100 
Office Equipment Depreciation 1,400 1,400 
Travel—Office Staff 7,100 8,000 
Travel—President and Council 2,250 3,000 
Annual Convention 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage 3,000 3,000 
Office Furniture and Equipment 2,000 2,000 
Printing and Distributing Materials 5,000 5,000 
Public Relations 22,980 24,400 
Field Services—NEA 1,500 1,500 
Association Dues and Publications 500 500 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 16,000 16,000 
Representative Assembly 500 500 
NEA Delegates 1,800 $,000 
Staff Retirement and Insurance 3,400 3,500 
Bond—Executive Secretary 100 100 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 650 950 
Miscellaneous .. 600 600 
$141,500 $146,670 
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Mitchell Bennett 
For president 





Shannon Faulkner 
For president 





Dr. Roy W. Wallace 
For vice-president 
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Candidates for TEA Offices 


The Representative Assembly in annual session January 15-16, 1960, 
will elect the following officers: a president from West Tennessee to fill 
the vacancy created in the vice-presidency by the resignation of H. Claude 
Moore upon acceptance of a position in the State Department of Education; 
a vice-president from East Tennessee to succeed to the presidency in 1961; 
and three Administrative Council members, representing the First, Fourth, 


and Eighth Congressional Districts. 


The Gibson County Education 
Association has nominated Mitchell 
Bennett, assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction of Gibson 
County Schools, for president of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Mr. Bennett has had twenty-three 
years of successful experience in the 
teaching profession, including ten 
years as a classroom teacher, five 
as high school principal, five as 
county supervisor, and three years as 
state regional supervisor in West 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Bennett received the B.S. de- 
gree from Union University and the 
M.S. degree from Memphis State 
University. 

He has served as president of the 
Gibson County Education Associa- 
tion, president of the high school 
section of the Gibson County Educa- 
tion Association, and of three state 
sectional groups. 

He is a life member of the Na- 
tional Education Association and a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, a pro- 
fessional fraternity for men in edu- 
cation. 

In addition to Mr. Bennett’s ac- 
tivity in the educational field he is a 
past president of the Gibson County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 
and past president of the Gibson 
County Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
He is a member of the Trenton 
Rotary Club and is active in Boy 
Scout work. 


THE Tipton County Education 
Association has nominated Shannon 
D. Faulkner, superintendent of 
Tipton County Schools for president 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Faulkner is a native Tennes- 
sean and received his elementary and 
high school education in the schools 
of Tipton County. He received the 
B.A. degree from Erskine College, 


did graduate work at Peabody Col- 
lege, and received the M.A. degree 
from Memphis State University. 

After teaching one year at Greer, 
South Carolina, he entered the Air 
Force and served for two years dur- 
ing World War II. Returning to 
Tipton County and his profession, 
he organized the first successful band 
program in the county and contin- 
ued to teach for seven years until 
elected superintendent of county 
schools in 1952. 

Mr. Faulkner is active in educa- 
tional, civic and religious organiza- 
tions. He is a past president of the 
Tipton County Education Associa- 
tion, life member of the NEA, coun- 
ty Civil Defense director, county 
chairman of Boy Scouts’ fund raising 
committee, member of the American 
Legion, Masonic Lodge, and Lions 
Club. He is organist, choir director, 
and teacher of the Men’s Bible Class 
at the Salem A.R.P. Church. 

His record in his home county and 
as a member of the Administrative 
Council of the TEA give evidence 
of his intense loyalty to his profes- 
sion and the welfare of teachers. 


TueE Knoxville Teachers League 
has nominated Dr. Roy W. Wallace, 
assistant principal of Rule High 
School, Knoxville, for vice president 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Wallace received each of his 
degrees from the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Education, Ile 
has taught in both elementary and 
high schools in Tennessee and took 
his present position in 1953. He 
is a veteran of World War II, when 
he served as a commissioned officer 
in the Navy. 

Dr. Wallace is a past president of 
the East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation and of the Knoxville Teach- 
ers League. He has several times 
been a delegate to the TEA and 
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Candidates 
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Administra- 
tive Council 
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Howard McNeese 
First District 


NEA Representative assemblies. He 
is an active leader in the Smithwood 
Baptist Church and the Fountain 
City Lions Club. 

* 

Tue Greene County and Greene- 
ville City Teachers have nominated 
Howard McNeese, superintendent 
of Greene County Schools, to repre- 
sent the First District on the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

Mr. McNeese holds the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in education 
from the University of Tennessee. 
He was a teacher in Oak Ridge and 
Greene County high schools before 
becoming superintendent of schools 
in 1956. Mr. McNeese served in the 
United States Army from 1942 to 
1946. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the Greeneville Exchange 
Club and Baileyton Ruritan Club. 
He is listed in Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Education. 

a 


Tue McMinnville City and War- 
ren County Education Associations 
have nominated Carl Campbell, 
superintendent of Warren County 
Schools to represent the Fourth Dis- 
trict on the Administrative Council. 

Mr. Campbell received his B.S. 
degree at Middle Tennessee State 
College and the M.A. at Peabody 
College. He began his teaching 
career as a math and science in- 
structor. Immediately prior to enter- 
ing the Army Air Force in 1941, he 
had bee. employed by Inland Steel 
Company as a metallurgy engineer. 
He holds the rank of Colonel in the 
United States Air Force Reserve, and 
is Commander of Flight H, 9965th 
Air Reserve Squadron. 
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Carl Campbell 
Fourth District 
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He was principal of high schools 
in Warren County from 1946 to 
1956, when he was elected county 
superintendent. He is guidance 
director and vice president of Guid- 
ance and Scholarships, Inc., vice 
commander of Warren Post 173 
American Legion, leader of Troop 
320 Air Explorer Scouts, co-chairman 
of the Warren County National 
Foundation Chapter, member of the 
Rotary Club board of directors, 
chairman of the Warren County 
Mental Health Committee. __, 

Mr. Campbell is a past president 
of the Warren County Education as- 
sociation, and has served as a mem- 
ber of the steering committee of the 
Middle Tennessee Principals Study 
Council. 


Tue Bedford County Education 
Association has nominated Ervin H. 
Thomas to represent the Fourth 
District on the Administrative Coun- 
cil. Mr. Thomas was educated in 
the public schools of Tennessee. He 
received his B.S. degree at Middle 
Tennessee State College and _ his 
M.A. in school administration at 
Peabody College. 

He has had experience as an ele- 
mentary teacher, elementary princi- 
pal, high school teacher, high school 
principal, and for the last thirteen 
years has served as superintendent of 
the Shelbyville City Schools. He is 
a past president of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Education Association, 
Middle Tennessee Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association, and Middle Ten- 
nessee State College Alumni 
Association, and is now president of 
the Public School Officers’ Associa- 





Ervin Thomas 
Fourth District 








Jack Brewer 
Eighth District 


tion. He is a member of the Steering 
Committee of the Superintendents 
Study Council, a life member of 
NEA and of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

He is a Mason, a Rotarian, and an 
elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Shelbyville, where he has 
been clerk of the session for a num- 
ber of years. 


THE Lake County Teachers’ As- 
sociation has nominated Jack 
Brewer to represent the Eighth Dis- 
trict on the Administrative Council. 
Mr. Brewer holds the B.S. degree 
from Union University. Beginning 
in a one-teacher rural school in 
Hardeman County, he has served in 
the public schools for thirty-five 
years. During this time he has been 
a junior high school teacher and 
coach, principal and superintendent. 
He is presently serving his twenty- 
second year as superintendent of 
Lake County Schools. 

Mr. Brewer has been a vice presi- 
dent and president of the West Ten- 
nessee Education Association. He is 
past president of the Ridgely Rotary 
Club, and a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations. 


BE IT RESOLVED 


Resolutions of the Regional Conventions 
West Tennessee 

Be it Resolved, That the West Tennessee 
Education Association 

1. Recognize and express appreciation for 
the excellent leadership of our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education, and members 
of the State Department of Education in 
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behalf of Tennessee’s educational program. 

2. Commend Mr. Frank Bass and the 
TEA staff for their continued fine work for 
the teachers of Tennessee and their pro- 
gram. 

3. Express admiration and gratitude for 
the spendid efforts that the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has made 
toward improving public education in the 
state. 

4. Thank our president, secretary-treasur- 
er, executive committee, departmental offi- 
cers, and program leaders and participants 
who have made the convention a success. 


Appreciation 

5. Express our sincere appreciation to 
Mr. Enoch Mitcheli for his many years of 
loyal and efficient direction of the associa- 
tion as its secretary-treasurer from 194:- 
1959, president in 1936, and member of the 
executive committee from 1933-1935. For 
his unselfish devotion to education and the 
WTEA in particular, this association is 
deeply grateful. 

6. Thank the press, radio and television 
for the coverage given this convention and 
for their support previously given in sup- 
port of better schools for our children. 

7. Express our appreciation to the audi- 
torium personnel for the many courtesies 
extended us during this convention. 


8. Re-emphasizes and believes that the 
public schools in Tennessee have been de- 
veloped on the fundamental premise that 
each and every child is important, that each 
is endowed with unique aptitudes and 
abilities, that the strength and well-being 
of our nation are dependent upon develop- 
ing their capacities to the fullest extent, 
and that a well informed, educated elector- 
ate is essential to the survival of a free 
society. 


Graduate Center 

9. WHEREAS, the professional school per- 
sonnel of West Tennessee assembled in con- 
vention at Memphis on October 9, 1959 are 
concerned with professional growth and 
improvement, and 
WHEREAS, there are no facilities for gradu- 
ate study beyond the master’s degree in this 
section of the State, 

Now therefore be it Resolved, That the 
Western Section of the Tennessee Education 
Association request that Presidents J. M. 
Smith of Memphis State University and 
A. D. Holt of the University of Tennessee 
investigate the possibility of having the 
University of Tennessee establish a resident 
graduate center on the campus of Memphis 
State University for work beyond the 
master’s degree. 

Be it further Resolved, That should an 
investigation reveal that such a plan is feas- 
ible, that this body recommend the estab- 
lishment of the center at the earliest 
possible date. It is further Resolved, That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the 
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Presidents of the two institutions involved. 
—J. C. Maddox, chairman; Louise Durham; 
John Morris. 


Middle Tennessee 


Be it Resolved, That the Middle Tennes- 
see Education Association: 

1. Recognize and express appreciation for 
the excellent leadership of our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education, and the staff 
of the State Department of Education in 
behalf of Tennessee’s educational program. 


Legislative Program 

2. Endorse the complete program of the 
Tennessee Education Association and com- 
mend the untiring efforts of Frank Bass, 
executive secretary, and the Legislative 
Council in promoting this program. 

3. Express to Mr. Roy Dowdy, president 
of the Association, the other officers, and 
all committees our deepest appreciation for 
the contributions they have made to the 
success of this meeting. 

4. Approve continued state and federal 
financial support for the promotion of 
various educational programs. 

5. Commend counties that have matched 
or exceeded state appropriations for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

6. Commend the Governor and the mem- 
bers of the Legislature for making available 
for teachers’ salaries any overage of original 
estimates of sales tax revenue. 

7. Express appreciation to the press and 
other media of communication for the 
coverage given this convention and for the 
support heretofore given in behalf of better 
schools for our youth. 

8. Acknowledge the courtesies of the city 
of Nashville, including hotels, educational 
institutions, churches, and other organiza- 
tions for use of their facilities in making 
this convention a success. —Gordon Penne- 
baker, Mrs. Vernon J. Shasteen, Mrs. Mayme 
T. Wiseman, Ed Tipton, J. G. Parchment. 


East Tennessee 


Be it Resolved, That the East Tennessee 
Education Association: 

1. Recognize and express appreciation for 
the excellent leadership of our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education, and the staff 
of the State Department of Education in 
behalf of Tennessee’s educational program. 

2. Commend Mr. Frank Bass, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer and Dr. J. A. Barks- 
dale, President of the Tennessee Education 
Association and those members of the 
Legislature who vigorously advocated and 
loyally supported the previous programs 
of TEA. 

3. Recognize with appreciation the un- 
stinted support of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in all efforts to 
advance the cause of education in our State 


and_ nation. 

4. Urge Mr. Bass and the Administrative 
Council to make a supreme effort toward 
the immediate adoption and implementa- 
tion of the salary schedule proposed by 
TEA to the 1959 Legislature. 


Ethical Conduct 

5. Commend those persons in positions 
of authority and responsibility who resist 
selfish, unethical, and undemocratic pres- 
sure groups, whether political or economic. 

6. Approve continued State and Federal 
financial support of scholarships to enable 
outstanding students to complete their edu- 
cational programs, and request the State 
Department of Education, the University 
of Tennessee, and the State colleges to con- 
tinue compiling and disseminating each 
year to the youth of Tennessee information 
concerning scholarships available and urge 
local school administrators and teachers to 
encourage students to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

7. Thank our president, vice-president, 
treasurer, executive secretary, committee 
members, departmental officers, and pro- 
gram leaders and participants who have so 
generously contributed to the success of this 
year’s program of the East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 

8. Thank the University, city officials, the 
press, radio and television, the Knoxville 
Chamber of Commerce, the Scout executive 
and his workers, the exhibitors, and all 
committees on arrangements for invaluable 
service and many courtesies. 


Principles 

9. Reaffirm our unreserved belief in, and 
dedication to, the historic, political, social, 
economic, and moral principles of our 
country, the democratic way of life, and 
vigorously oppose all ideologies and philo- 
sophies inconsistent therewith. 

10. Deplore, as inimical to the best inter- 
ests of our republic, those open or covert 
attacks on our public school system which, 
with inadequate supporting evidence, tend 
to undermine public confidence in ‘the 
schools; and pledge ourselves to use .all 
available media to provide the public with 
correct facts concerning our public school 
system. 

11. Congratulate the University of Ten- 
nessee on securing the services of Dr. 
Andrew D. Holt, former Executive Secretary 
of our TEA, as its president, and Dr. Holt 
on the high honor and opportunity for 
educational service that has come to him. 

12. Urge all those in attendance at the 
annual meetings of our association to be 
considerate of speakers and hearers at the 
programs and refrain from entering or 
leaving the auditorium and/or other rooms 
except between addresses.—Phyllis Coker; 
J]. W. Monroe; Lagretta Parrott; John F. 
Taylor; Nella Walters; Ira N. Chiles, chair- 
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The Ceacher 5 Bookshelf 


LouIsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 


State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Brown Cow Farm, by Dahlov Ipcar. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Doubleday, 1959. 
$2.50. Grades 1-3. Here is a useful count- 
ing book in which objects are presented in 
helpful number groups. Better than most 
such books because counting goes up to 100. 
Soft, beautiful colors. 


The Emperor and the Nightingale, by 
Hans Christian Anderson. Drawings by Bill 
Sokol. Pantheon, 1959. $2.95. Grades 1-3. 
Here is the tale of the little gray nightin- 
gale whose miraculous voice enchants chil- 
dren and fishermen, but remains unknown 
to the powerful and great. Its place is soon 
taken by a glittering bird with a glittering 
mechanical voice. But when the emperor 
lies on his deathbed comes the hour of the 
little gray bird. The illustrator has caught 
the enchantment of the story in his imagi- 
native drawings. 


The Groundhog and His Shadow, by 
Kurt Wiese. Pictures by the author. Vik- 
ing, 1959. $2.25. Grades 1-2. Sick and 
tired of getting out of his comfortable bed 
every February 2, Mr. Groundhog sold his 
shadow’s own 
Colorful illus- 


shadow to a fox, but the 
cleverness saved the day. 
trations. 


How the Manx Cat Lost Its Tail, col- 
lected and retold by Blanche Cowley Young. 
Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. McKay, 1959. 
$2.75. Grades 3-6. These sixteen stories 
from the smallest island nation in the 
world, the Isle of Man, have charm and 
humor. Nora Unwin’s lovely pictures cap- 
ture the flavor of each tale. 


Julius, by Syd Hoff. Pictures by the 
author. Harper, 1959. $1.95. Grades 1-3. 
Julius is a large and amiable gorilla with 
beautiful table manners who becomes a 
star attraction in the circus. When he gets 
lost, Davy and the circus folk recover 
Julius in the same manner Davy and Julius 
discovered each other in Africa. A delight- 
ful tale which beginning readers will enjoy. 


Patty on Horseback, by Emma L. 
Brock. Illustrated by the author. Knopf, 
1959. $2.50. Grades 2-5. Patty’s one dream 
was to learn to ride, but it took a long 
time to earn enough money to buy a horse. 
The thrill of her first ride makes a fine 
story from this famous author of tales for 
young people. 
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For Older Readers 


Ashes of Empire: Carlota and Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, by Marguerite Vance. II- 
lustrated by J. Luis Pellicer. Dutton, 1959. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. The story of Maxi- 
milian and Carlota, who came to Mexico 
as the puppet rulers of a captive country, 
is dramatic and tragic. The author has 
written a biography which makes reward- 
ing reading. 


The Far Frontier, by William O. Steele. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
1959. $2.95. Grades 4-7. The setting for 
this story is in the Tennessee wilderness, 
where young Tobias travels with Mr. 
Twistletree, the naturalist. How Tobias 
comes to understand the importance of 
study and knowledge makes a fine story. 


Pictures to Live With, compiled and 
edited by Bryan Holme. More than 150 
reproductions. Viking, 1959. $4.50. Grades 
9-12. The author, a connoisseur of art, 
offers guidance for young people, with 
illuminating commentary on a variety of 
paintings, from ancient to modern. 


Realm of Numbers: A Clear, Imagina- 
tive Approach to Mathematics, by Isaac 
Asimov. Diagrams by Robert Belmore. 
Houghton, 1959. $2.75. Grades 7-12. The 
author traces the development of numbers 
and their uses from finger counting and the 
ancient abacus through such areas as num- 
ber systems, logarithms, the slide rule, ex- 
ponents, and imaginary numbers. All of 
this is accomplished with simple arithmetic. 


The Works of Anne Frank: Her Short 
Stories, Essays, and Her Diary. Introduc- 
tion by Ann Birstein and Alfred Kazin. 
Drawings by Peter Spier. Doubleday, 1959. 
$4.50. Grades 9-12. Collected here for the 
first time are the contents of the two note- 
books Anne Frank left behind her on the 
day she and her family were arrested by 
the Dutch Nazi Police and taken off to 
concentration camps. 


America’s First Trained Nurse: Linda 
Richards, by Rachel Baker. Messner, 1959. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. In 1873 Linda Richards 
became America’s first graduate nurse. 
Fighting ignorance and prejudice, she revo- 
lutionized medical care in hospitals and 
instituted reforms which brought her inter- 
national fame. This is an excellent bio- 
graphy of a gallant woman in the field of 
medicine. 





L Audio- Visual Mids J 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Ir you are looking for some excellent up- 
to-date color filmstrips dealing with cur- 
rent topics and at a very reasonable price 
(nine for $30), then investigate the Film- 
strip-of-the-Month Club. 

The High School Science Club 
general science, biology, physics, and chem- 
The High School Guidance Club 
treats all aspects of teen-age problems, 
including manners, personal grooming, dat- 
ing, getting along with others, sportsman- 
ship, character development, and vocational 
guidance. The Elementary Science Club 
makes the most difficult science concepts 
in grades 4-8 easy to understand and re- 
member. The each lesson is 
supplemented by “learning-to-do activities” 
and experiments. The Elementary Social 
Studies Club treats the most vital topics 
in history, geography, civics, and govern- 
ment. The Primary Club deals with many 
subjects taught in Grades 1, 2, and 3, in- 
cluding fairy tales and legends. The ad- 
dress is  Filmstrip-of-the-Month Clubs, 
Inc., 355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


covers 


istry. 


theory in 


Ihree, ten-minute 16mm, sound films 
produced by Coronet for junior and senior 
high school students offer personal and 
social guidance. 

Are You Popular? is a helpful guide for 
boys and girls that are becoming most 
conscious of themselves as individuals and 
members of a group. It is an excellent 
film for motivation of discussion of some 
of the common emotional and _ personal 
problems. This film helps develop some 
of the concepts and principles of popular- 
ity as it relates to individual and group 
behavior. This is a revised version of the 
film of the same title. The new version is 
in line with present day fashions, thought, 
problems. This is a 
very good film for discussion at PTA 


meetings, church groups, or in homeroom 


and current social 


guidance. 

Who Should Decide? questions the areas 
and degrees of parental influence. In a 
family setting with Bill and Susy, two 
teen-age children, some of the more fre- 
quent problems causing conflict between 
parents and adolescents are illustrated. 

Making the Most of your Face presents a 
guide to improving one’s personal appear- 
ance through good grooming and good 
health habits. This film is especially good 
for home economics classes. Its major em- 
phasis is on health, good skin care, good 
grooming, and proper use of cosmetics. 

Our Family Works Together, a one-reel 
film for primary level guidance and social 
studies, stresses the importance of the fam- 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 





Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 





SOME OF THE 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
PROTECTED BY EDUCATORS: 


Polk Co. 


Elizabethton Washington Co. 


Sevier Co. Hamilton Co. 
Lauderdale Loudon Co. 
Cocke Co. Hawkins Co. 
Carter Co. Greene Co. 
Campbell Co. 











with Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 





Write for FREE > 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
ciel Study the facts. 
Gentry Hale, No obligation. 
State Mor. 
Nashville 





F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “7 

P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. | 

[] Please mail your free folder about i 

GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- | 
gation. 


I 
i 
i 
i (0 | want to join the Educators Group in i 
i 
I 











my school. Tell me how to apply. s 

Name A 

Address | 

i GONE cies State “4 
School 12 
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ily working and playing together with each 
assuming his part of the responsibilities. 
(Coronet) 

Exploring By Satellite, a 
science film for junior high grades through 
the adult level, explains the reason for the 
earth satellite program, the physical laws 
involved, the scientific methods by which 
it was accomplished, and the data. This 
film points out the fact that there are 
still frontiers. By the use of satellites we 
are still making new discoveries. 

Some of the physical laws have been 
known by man for centuries, but only 
recently have man’s technical and mathe- 
matical skills enabled him to cope with 
conditions that make possible the successful 
launching of an artificial satellite. 


This timely film will be especially useful | 


for science club programs and for assem- 
blies of space-minded people. Pointing out 
the role satellites will play in our future, 
this interesting and informative film opens 
the doors of one’s imagination. (Delta Film 
Productions, Inc., 1821 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn.) 


REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 


[Continued from page 14] 


motivating learning, teaching meth- 
ods, evaluation, helpful supervision 
and democratic administration. 


4. Working with the community 
and using its resources. 


5. Knowledge—K nowing our sub- 
ject or field of work thoroughly so 
as to teach, supervise, or administer 
with accuracy, skill, and enthusiasm. 


6. Creative teaching—All need to 
try new ways of doing things. 
—Dr. Walter A. Anderson, 


New Officers of 


Regional Associations 


West Tennessee: President, William 
Osteen, principal of Millington High 
School; vice-presidents: Mrs. Joe Woodson 
of Madison County, John Miller of Union 
City, Dorothy Pierce of Memphis; Execu- 
tive Committee member, E. C. Stimbert, 
Memphis. 

Middle Tennessee: President, Helen Wo- 
mack, superintendent, Bedford County 
Schools; vice-president, Felix Woodward, 
Austin Peay State College; Executive Com- 
mittee member, Ralph Askins, Fayetteville. 

East Tennessee: President, Paul Cate, 
teacher at Carter High School in Knox 
County; vice-president, Dr. Dana F. Swick, 
Kingsport; Executive Committee members: 
Dr. Harley Fite, president of Carson-New- 
man College and Paul Kelley, president of 
the Knoxville City Teachers League. 


28-minute, | 


Pee ea a ae ee 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 


























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 91% by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


0 Latest ‘“Vocati: and Education” poster 


"I 
q 
| 
i 
i 

C) “Leaders in Achievement’ poster i 
| 

4 

ol 

= all 
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Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 

















People—Lvents—IJdeas 





Tennessee delegates to the NARC convention: (standing left to right) Frank Marinara, 
Nashville; Russell White, Clover Bottom; W. E. Blaire, Clarksville; Rose Manly, Nash- 
ville; Dorothy Weatherbee, Clover Bottom; Polly Garrett, Kingsport; Mary Ann Estes, 
Nashville; Mrs. Maxie Hutsan, Kingsport; Viola Mitchell, Chattanooga; (seated) Mrs. 


. 8: 


Millsaps, Bristol; Mrs. Wylie Bowmaster, Knoxville; Michael Kurek, Nashville, 


president of Tennessee Association for Retarded Children, Helen Mann, Chattanooga; 


Mrs. Frank Marinara, Nashville. 


NARC Convention 


“Our Retarded Children in a Changing 
World” was the theme of the 1959 annual 
convention of the National Association for 
Retarded Children in Cincinnati, Ohio 
October 21-24. Tennessee was well repre- 
sented with a delegation of twenty-five from 
all parts of the state. 

Varied workshop sessions were devoted to 
the changing concept of the pre-school 
program for retarded children; new trends 
in programs for school age retardates; liv- 
ing at home with retardates; new ideas 
and new programs for adult retardates at 
home, in the community, at work; legal 
status of the retarded; how teachers and 
schools can prepare the educable retarded 
for successful vocational rehabilitation; and 
how teachers and schools can prepare the 
trainable mentally retarded for life ad- 
justment and half-way houses. 

Special emphasis was placed on the in- 
creasing need for sheltered workshops. 
These are developing rapidly in many states. 
Tennessee in this respect is far behind most 
states, but the few workshops we do have 
are superior by comparison. Especially good 
is the one at Orange Grove School in 
Chattanooga headed by Norman R. Hafe- 
meister. State Rehabilitation Counselor 
Services are available in establishing these 
and under certain conditions government 
grants are available. 

Mrs. Helen Herrick, professor of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Counseling, San Fran- 
cisco State College, California spoke in 
dynamic terms of “The Parent: Passive 
Recipient, Angry Lobbyist or Responsible 
Team Member,” emphasizing the impor- 
tance of honesty with parents in regard to 
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their special children, and the resulting 
rapport when this relationship is properly 
handled. 

The importance of the team approach 
was stressed, since without participation 
from any one concerned our team is not 
complete. The parent, the teacher, the 
social worker, the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist, the nurse, and the attendant, all 
play important roles. 

Many out-patient services are now avail- 
able in our mental institutions for complete 
evaluation. These are free to the public. 
Our own state institution Clover Bottom, 
has had this service for some time now and 
is doing a particularly good job under the 
direction of its new administrator, Dr. 
Thomas Wadsworth. 

Music therapy is being used extensively 
for controlled behavior. ; 

Dr. Lloyd Dunn was a member of the 
panel on “Social Science Research and the 
Mentally Retarded”. His subject was “Con- 
tributions of Research in Education.” 

Evaluation of Tennessee’s progress ‘on a 
nationwide scale as voiced and felt by our 
delegation was that we were “mighty 
proud” to be from our own volunteer state, 
and although we have still a long way to 
go, we are well on our way and our progress 
compares favorably with many larger and 
more wealthy states. 

Sheltered Workshops is a crying need. 
Also, the need for parent guidance and 
counseling is ever urgent and a must for 
the fullest development of our special chil- 
dren. 

—Mary ANN ESTEs 
Buena Vista School 
Nashville 





Names in the News 


George Wagoner, professor of Business 

Education and office administration of the 
University of Tennessee, and G. H. Parker, 
associate professor, included on the pro- 
National Business Teachers 
Association Convention to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 28-30. 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, a former Tennes- 
see commissioner of education and editor 
of American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion’s three magazines, will retire in Jan- 
uary, 1960. He will continue as educational 
consultant to the publishing company. 

Dr. Cocking has been a leading figure in 
1913 when he 
started a ten year tour as teacher and 
superintendent of schools in several Iowa 


gram of the 


American education since 


communities. 

in succession, assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
junior high schools, San Antonio, Texas 
(1923-26); director of curriculum, St. Louis 
(1926-28); professor of 
Peabody College, 
commissioner of 


He has _ been, 


Public Schools 
school administration, 
Nashville, (1928-33); 
education of the State of Tennessee (1933- 
37); dean of the College of Education, 
University of Georgia (1938-41). 

Dr. Cocking has been editor of School 


Executive, Educational Business, and 
American School and University since 
1943. 

A summer professor and lecturer at 


several universities and colleges across the 
Cocking is the author of 
Administrative Procedures in Curriculum 
Making; Organization and Administration 
of Public Education; Schools (with L. B. 
Perkins); As I See It. 

He will be succeeded by Dr. A. B. 
Shaw, formerly superintendent of Scars- 
dale, New York, Schools. 


country, Dr. 


Safety Honor Roll 


Eight Oak Ridge, Tennessee schools have 
been named for the past fourteen years in 
the National Safety Honor Roll of schools 
carrying on well-rounded safety programs. 
They are Cedar Hill, Elm Grove, Highland 
View, Jefferson Jr. High, Pine Valley, Scar- 
boro, Willow Brook, Woodland. A total of 
141 Tennessee Schools were listed in the 
1959 Safety Honor Roll. 


Classroom Teachers’ Medal 


In the 1959 program, Freedoms Founda- 
tion seeks to honor one or more individual 
classroom teachers in each school system 
whose record in bringing to students a firm 
understanding and a deeper appreciation 
of the fundamentals of our way of life has 
been outstanding. Nominations will be 
accepted from school administrators, teach- 
ers, students or the general public, and 
should be sent to Teachers’ Awards, Free- 
doms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, by December 31. 
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A TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW °100:.°600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—AT NO CHARGE! 





FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive att Cash 24 Cash ra) 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insuranco that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 





gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





Dial Finance Company, Dept. N-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
i] = return the money te you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 
Number of months 
VOU POOSEVO CIRM a a nsec aissnerecceceenttereee 


Amount you want to borrow $............ 


Amount earned 
[eee = | EEE 


Name and address 
of school you teach.. EN ee ee neers HP ee 














How long with Previous 
SE Cea ccctttiisctiviinistisnnisteseecess, MMI canteicicsscnesstevvrnccinionascsimnainiin 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $.. 
To whom are pemscte on 
auto made? (N re < | S 
Bank you deal a (Name)... Town 











ne you owe bank? $... 


hat security on bank loan 
rin below OTHER Loan or ecaaas company (or person) you NOW owe ona loan: 























CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
b d to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@® Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 





Monthly payments include beth 

interest and principal: 

Select your Loan 
needs here 








ready and waiting for 








You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
$10000|$ 593 |$40000)8227 
20000] 1180 | 50000) 2769) 

know you are applying for a 


Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 30000 = 60000) 324) 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in 8 plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 











CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 

















Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. by ed 
this minute, fill out and mail the short and N. 

below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its a 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 









Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 





The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe PerMo. | To Whom Owing | Address 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 











Name of Relative................. Se EEE 
EA: ERIE NOE roe es ee sa 
Be EE ET EE: 
A | Cs ES SERENE ai 
Bo eT ee EERE SRR EN 
ey | eee Lee Oe 
BT 


Street.. aie SOS . State.. <0 
The above statements are made for the ‘purpose of securing a loan. l agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

















Davratpnnmennine oe Se oo Sign Full Street 

Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 

payment to? (Name)...... Town 

Purpose of loan teal Deceit ha Town County State 
Monthly First Payment Final Payment 


NOTE sxx 
7 | ees ©, eee 


Due Date Date. 








In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance ee aoe! at its office in Omaha, 

Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 

with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 

- above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

e ae ie Date, x, ~~ 4 mes the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
alance and interes 


Default in the terms of this note shall at ne J pecipeny” 8 option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payab' 


It is agreed that the validity and patos: ot this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 





REQUIRED 




















SIGNATURES [sp 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to by the at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest herecn shall be at the rate of 3% - month on that part of the ungeld 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that pert over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per mae on any —— of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 











(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 




















Schools in Orbit 

Warren County Schools were put into 
orbit in the recent county fair exhibit de- 
signed to acquaint the public with educa- 
tion in the county. Teachers were avail- 
able throughout the day to answer 
questions of visitors. The display explained 
the county’s transportation system and its 
cost, how sales and tobacco taxes are dis- 
tributed, other sources of state educational 
school budget for the 


funds and the 


county. 


“Breaking the Barrier” 

The Recent film of a television network 
program based on Pomona College’s work 
with language laboratory instruction meth- 
ods, has been made available for free 
showings through Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries. 

This kinescope ot the Pomona project 
received the Peabody '958 award for its 
contribution to educational advancement, 
and is being offered to school administra- 
tors and language department for non-com- 
mercial showing. Prints of the 16mm film, 
with sound, are being scheduled through 
Harold Marshall Publication Services, Inc., 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 16, on be- 
half of Magnetic Recording Industries. 


Why Teachers Leave the 


Profession 

A study by Edwin E. Lamberth, Voca- 
tional Agriculture teacher at Spring Hill 
High School on “Why Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Leave the Profession” 
may be indicative. 

From answers to a survey in which 
former teachers indicated reasons for leav- 
ing the profession, Mr. Lamberth draws 
five conclusions. 

1. Low salary is the main factor in- 
fluencing teachers of vocational agriculture 
to leave the profession. The large per- 
centage of former teachers who gave 
“salary increases too slow and too small” 
led the writer to conclude that there 
should be provided not only an acceptable 
starting salary, but that annual increases 
in salary should be substantial if we hope 
to prevent the loss of teachers. 

2. The provision of adequate supplies 
and facilities plus encouragement and 
support of school administrators would 


26 


help reduce the loss of teachers from the 


profession. 

3. The establishment of 
standards for the operation of a depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture would help 
in getting facilities, supplies, and equip- 
that teachers need. It would pro- 
both administrators and teachers a 
determining the minimum 


minimum 


ment 
vide 
guide for 
needs in this area. 

4. There is a need to bring the local 
school administration and the community 
to a better awareness of the work of voca- 
tional agriculture and its role in improv- 
ing the community. 

5. There should be provided more op- 
portunities for advancement within the 
profession. 


Social Security Facts 

It’s a good idea to check up about every 
three years on your social security ac- 
count. Ask your nearest social security 
office for a postcard form for checking 
on your account. Fill in the blanks on 
the card and mail it. Your statement will 
be mailed to you from the social security 
accounting office. 

Benefits for the family of a deceased 
worker can add up to $40,000 or more? 
The top benefit to a family is $254 a 
month, or over $3,000 a year. The pay- 
ments are ordinarily made until the chil- 
dren reach age 18. Fourteen years of 
payment would make the total well over 
$40,000. 

See your social security office two or 
three months before you retire. This will 
let the office get everything ready to send 
your first benefit check quickly. 


Economic Literacy Series 

The Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education established by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, has scheduled for production a 
series of teaching units in economic edu- 
cation for use in high-school social studies 
courses. Two volumes in this series have 
been published and are already in nation- 
wide use. 

American Capitalism: An Introduction 
for Young Citizens (128 pp., 1958), presents 
principles and concepts indispensable for 
economic literacy. It sets forth the foun- 
dations of a free enterprise economy and 
provides a simple analytical picture of 


how a market system operates. In addition, 
it points up the crucial political-economic 
problem of our country today—Should we 
have more private enterprise or more gov- 
ernment enterprise? The book effectively 
equips the young citizen for intelligent 
decision-making—on this and a _ host of 
other problems that arise in a complex 
economy. 

Capitalism and Other Economic Systems 
(132 pp., 1959), traces the development of 
the economies of the U.S.S.R., Italy and 
Germany and Great 
Britain under the Labor government. It 
then appraises them from the point of 
view of freedom and democracy and com- 
pares each with American capitalism. 


under the fascists, 


Single copies are 50¢; 2-9 copies (same 
title) at 10% discount; 10 or more copies 
(same title) at 20%. Order from Council 
for Advancement of Secondary Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Easy Degrees 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, in Africa two 
ago, doubted the statement of a 
porter that he would soon have an Amer- 


years 


ican degree. 

“Why,” said the porter, “I have almost 
saved the $50 to pay for the diploma.” 

The American Council on Education has 
come up with a shocking report on the 
“degree mills” racket. The 
Council calls for legislation at both State 
and Federal levels, to check this fraud. 


$75-million 


Many of the so-called “degrees” are sold 
abroad, in Europe, Africa, and the Far 
East. The effect has been, in many lands, 
to cast disrepute on degrees earned in the 
United States. 


Sport in Education 

Sport can provide an excellent stimulant 
to culture, and its practice leads to the 
discovery of aesthetic values. This was the 
opinion of delegates from 36 countries who 
attended the International Confer- 
ence on Sport and Physical Training in 
Modern Society in Helsinki. The Confer- 
ence, organized by the Government of Fin- 
land, with assistance from Unesco, brought 
together educators, writers, actors, engineers, 
doctors, physiologists, university professors, 
psychologists, sociologists, heads of sports 
federations, government officials, represent- 
atives of youth organizations, and directors 
of sports clubs. 

As Mr. Rene Maheu, Acting Director 
General of Unesco, pointed out in an in- 
augural speech, it is no longer necessary to 
insist on the need for sport in modern 
society. Its importance is manifest in many 
essential developments of our civilization. 
But its educational function must be under- 
stood. Too often, he said, the claims of 
the sportsground and gymnasium and those 


recent 
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of the classroom are competitive rather 
than complementary. What is vital now, 
both in school and in adult life, is a recog- 
nition of the value of sport in developing 
a fully-integrated personality. 

Surveys carried out in many parts of the 
world have shown that physical exercise 
and sport enable workers to perform certain 
tasks with more precision and less effort. 
Methods currently used in centers for the 
training and readaptation of the physically 
handicapped prove that the value of sport 
in this field is generally recognized. 

Dancing and music often play a part in 
physical training; and Jean-Louis Barrault, 
the French actor, stressing the relationship 
between sport and theatre drew a parallel 
between sports contests and dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

Several speakers pointed out the possi- 
bilities which international sports events 
now offer thousands of players to visit 
other countries. They felt it important to 
impress upon the organizers that these 
visits provide an excellent opportunity to 
promote international understanding. Too 
often they were marred by the interplay 
of ideological influences. (Unesco) 


Convention High Lights 


Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association 
Nashville, January 14-15, 1960 


Conference on the 
Tennessee High School 


(Sponsored jointly by TPSOA and 
Tennessee School Boards 
Association) 

Thursday, January 14 
Colonial Ballroom, Maxwell House 
8:00 REGISTRATION: Mezzanine, Maxwell 

House. 
10:00 Appress: “The American High School 
Today,” Dr. James B. Conant. 

1:30 Appress: “ ‘Images of the Future’—A 
Picture of the High School of To- 
morrow,” Dr. Raymond Wilson, Exec- 
utive Director, Commission on the 
High School, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

3:00 PANEL AND Group Discussion: “Ten- 
nessee’s High Schools, Their Strengths 
and Weaknesses” 

6:30 Banquet. Colonial Ballroom, Max- 
well House 
ApprEss: Maurice Mitchell, president 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

Friday, January 15 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

9:00 “Current Problems of Education,” 
Commissioner Joe Morgan and staff 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

10:25 PANEL Discussion: “The Present Pic- 
ture in School Finance” 

1:30 “The TEA Legislative Program,” 
TEA staff and Legislative Committee 
chairman. 
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These designs were all ‘‘painted"’ on with sugar icing: 
Painting with icing and on real cookies! ! 
Here's project so novel and timely, 
you'll find class delighted and 
excited over it. Can be eaten after 
holiday cantata or taken home. 
Ail love these 


You don’t even have to bake the 
cookies if you don’t want to; 

use “‘store-bought’’ ones. For decorating 
eee ; , DECORATING COOKIES, 
all you need is icing (white, tinted, Ideas fordesigns shown above 


, jac: Buyor bake 48 plain cookies. 
chocolate); a few small candies; Uy a pant ere ean 6 


’ cups sifted powdered sugar, 
and, for Santa’s beard 3 to The hot wakere Divide 
F into 5 parts. Leave one white. 
use a little Mix one with ¥' : spitter 

chocolate, melted. Wi 
shredded coconut. coleving, tak aka. a 
een. 2—Coat top of cook- 
NEW HS ONs ies white, pink, chocolate. 
é rope ful 3— When ry, with small 
pe stiff brush, paint on icing 
designs. Shape with tooth 
pick. Finish off with candies. 
Coconut is for Santa-beard. 



















7 What with winding up 
school for the holidays and 
all the busy days 
of Christmas vacation, remember. 
the lively flavor and smooth chewing 
of Wrigley's Gum help give 
you alittle lift. Aids digestion, too. 








TENNESSEE TRAILBLAZERS 
Charter Service * Educational Tours * Sightseeing 
Let us help you plan your senior trip. 
ICC certificated * Fully insured * Modern Diesel coaches to serve you 


425 Fifth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee AL 6-0135 











Teachers—Administrators—Librarians 
We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high salary area. Kindergarten thru college. 
Apply now on no-obligation basis. 

TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
—Nation-wide Coverage— 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 
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ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


Hicko 
= 


CHARCOAL BROILED 


STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 


provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 





| own children. 
| the future of his children 








“For the Yoong 
of Ait ages” 









30-80 days by 
$1388 
105 Departures. 11 itineraries. 


Group or independent. 
$ 


}EUROPE = 2480 days *688 8 
4 18-63 Days ae 
: ‘A —s-5-67 Days 
—> 5, SOPACIHIC 30-3 0ays $1398 8 
eS BE 100 LAN 2000 “1286 | 
14-72 Days SQQQ ER 
10-44 Days $298 | 

918 Days $969 











Ash Your Travel Agest STUDENT 


af, 5@ Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 28, 
WORLD TRAVE: ce 5-078 





TOURS: Low-cos 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere” 66 Day European 
trips inc! steamer from $796. 












DRAMATIC LIGHTING THAT CAN Se 


O FOLLOW ACTION 


BE MADE 
N THE PLATFORM OR STAGE 


tall ac «1 MAZDA 
FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 














| are greatly influenced and, 





NEEDED LEGISLATION 


[Continued from page 8] 
for staggered terms of six years. 
Effective local school administration 
is possible only when local school 
boards are large enough to be repre- 
sentative yet small enough to trans- 
act business with dispatch. Popular 
election on a_ system-wide basis 
would provide a board, in the words 
of the survey staff, that is (a) im- 
mediately amenable to the citizens, 
(b) relatively free from political 
pressures, and (c) in position to 
make decisions for the greater com- 
mon good, Staggered six-year terms 
would assure a majority of experi- 


| enced board members at all times. 


In Conclusion 

Every citizen of Tennessee should 
be as vitally concerned with the pub- 
lic school program in his state as he 
is with the health and welfare of his 
In a very real sense 
and the 
future of his state and his nation 
in a 
large measure, determined by the 
public school program provided. 

Particularly urgent at this time 
is the provision of adequate and 
efficient financial support. Generous 
support alone, however, will not as- 
sure good schools. The plan of 
organization provided by the people 
of Tennessee may be as significant as 
any other factor in determining how 
the schools are to develop and what 


| Opportunities are to be provided 


for the children. 

Emphasis in this writing has been 
therefore, on improvements needed 
in (1) Financing the Program, and 
(2) Organization and Administra- 
tion. Those recommendations listed 
are only some of the major ones | 
which can be accomplished if the 
people are willing to take action | 
through their duly elected General | 
Assembly. These, as well as the other | 
survey proposals, merit careful con- 
sideration before 1961 rolls around. 





At times like these I wish I was 
paid by the hour... 





ansunrasse 


mame INHERENT 
| 
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BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


Basically the four features 
shown on the left are 
reasons why you should 
always consider ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound”’ Prebound 
ty Books before you buy any. 
If there are doubts in 
your mind, we urge you 
to read the various pieces 
‘a of informative literature 
Prepared on the subject 
of these books. It is 
availeble to you for no 
more than your request 
on a post card. We'll send 
you, too. a catalog of 
favorite authors and titles. 
Our 40th Year Research- 
ing and Building Better 
Bindings. 


Welter Fad 


ANUFACTURERS O 
SOUND-T0-$TAY-BOUND"™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 























Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 4 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 












Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


a 
Free toWRITERS 





seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-12 


| Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Tennessee Education Association Funds, 1958-59 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
Tennessee Education Association, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 

GENTLEMEN: 

We have examined the balance sheet of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee, as of June 30, 1959, 
and the related statement of income and expense for the fiscal 
year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of accounting records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances, except 
we did not confirm accounts receivable by correspondence. The 
books are kept in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank 
E. Bass, Nashville, Tennessee. 

We submit herewith our report, setting forth the financial 
position at the close of June 30, 1959, and the result of activities 
for the year under review. 

FINANCIAL POSITION 

The balance sheet, Exhibit A, on page one of this report 
reflects the financial position of the Association as disclosed by 
the books at the close of June 30, 1959, which may be summarized 
and compared with the previous year, as follows: 


Increase 
6-30-59 6-30-58 (Decrease) 

Current Assets $186,337.23 $147,337.88 $38,999.35 
Current Liabilities 2,203.00 -0- 2,203.00 





Working Capital 
Investments—Stock Owned 161.00 -O 
Fixed Assets 58,759.91 59,072.86 


$184,134.23 $147,337.88 $36,796.35 
‘ 161.00 
( 312.95) 





Net Worth (Surplus) $243,055.14 $206,410.74 $36,644.40 








The increase in net worth (Surplus) represents the net income 
for the year ended June 30, 1959, of $36,644.40, which is reflected 
in the following changes in assets and liabilities. 





Cash Increased $38,594.35 
Accounts Receivable Increased 405.00 
Stock Owned Increased 161.00 
$39,160.35 
Less: Fixed Assets 
Decreased $ 312.95 
Current Liabilities 
Increased 2,203.00 2,515.95 
Net Worth Increased $36,644.40 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 
The activities for the year ended June 30, 1959, resulted in a 
net income of $36,644.40, as shown by Exhibit B, on page two 
of this report, which may be summarized and compared with the 
previous year, as follows: 


—Year Ended— Increase 
Income: 6-30-59 6-30-58 (Decrease) 
Membership Dues $147,276.00 $142,260.00 $5,016.00 
Contribution from NEA 1,500.00 1,500.00 -0- 
Interest on Savings Ac- 
counts 3,399.94 2,635.29 764.65 





$152,175.94 $146,395.29 $5,780.65 


Total Income 





Expense: 
Salaries $ 50,783.00  $ 53,385.00 ($2,602.00) 
64,748.54 62,954.95 1,793.59 


$115,531.54 $116,339.95 ($ 808.41) 
$ 36,644.40 $ 30,055.34 $6,589.06 


Other Expenses 





Total Expense 





Net Income 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT C 
Cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended June 30, 
1959, are listed on page three and four of this report, and should 
not be confused with the statement of income and expense, 
Exhibit B. Exhibit C summarized and compared with the 
previous year is, as follows: 
—Year Ended— Increase 
6-30-59 6-30-58 (Decrease) 
$184,730.12 $179,112.17  $ 5,617.95 
146,135.77 148,740.07 ( 2,604.30) 


Total Receipts 
Total Disbursements 





Excess Receipts over 





Disbursements $ 38,594.35 $ 30,372.10 $8,222.25 
Cash Balance, Beginning 
of year 147,049.88 116,677.78 30,372.10 
Cash Balance, End 
of Year $185,644.23 $147,049.88 $38,594.35 











BALANCE SHEET 
Petty Cash Fund $15,00: 

The petty cash fund was verified by actual count on July 28, 
1959, at 2:00 P.M. 

Cash on Deposit, Checking Account $66,257.88; 
Savings Accounts $104,386.35; Certificate of 
Deposit $15,000.00: 

Cash on deposit in the regular checking account with the 
Third National Bank was verified by reconciling the balance 
confirmed direct with the bank at the close of June 30, 1959, 
with the ledger balance. 

Cash on deposit in the various savings accounts was verified 
from the banks’ pass books at the close of June 30, 1959. Refer 
to Exhibit A for a detailed list. 

The Third National Bank’s certificate of deposit for $15,000.00 
was on hand in the office, and was inspected by our representative. 
Accounts Receivable, For Advertising $678.00: 

Accounts receivable are as shown by the books, and were not 
verified by correspondence. These accounts are for advertising 
during the current year. Prior year’s charges of $30.00, which 
were not paid at the close of June 30, 1959, were dropped from 
the assets as doubtful of collection. 

Stock Owned $161.00: 

Stock owned in the Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 

was inspected by us, and is listed below: 





Certificate No. of Par 

Number Shares Value Cost 
178 ] $50.00 $86.00 
217 I 50.00 75.00 
Total z $161.00 








Fixed Assets $58,759.91: 

Fixed assets consist of building and lot $29,214.09, improve- 
ments to building $21,655.93, furniture and fixtures $11,695.93, 
less reserve for depreciation of $5,806.04, leaving a net book value 
of $5,889.89, and a 1958 Pontiac automobile $2,772.50, less reserve 
for depreciation of $772.50, leaving a net book value of $2,000.00. 

Improvements to the building during the current year amounted 
to $625.64. Furniture and fixtures were increased by purchase of 
$273.72 during the year. One thousand, two hundred twelve 
dollars and thirty-one cents ($1,212.31) was added to the depre- 
ciation reserve for the current year’s depreciation at 10% of cost 
of unexhausted equipment. 

Fire and extended coverage insurance of $27,500.00 is carried 
on the building and $6,000.00 on the furniture and fixtures. 
Accounts Payable, Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
$2,203.00: 

The above items represent the contribution payable by the 
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Tennessee Education Association to the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System for the year beginning July 1, 1958, which 
was paid on July 27, 1959, by check # 7598. 

The June, 1959, accounts for telephone and telegraph, light 
and office supplies, will be charged to expenses when paid, in 
conformity with past practice. 

Federal withholding tax and federal old age benefit tax, payable 
in July, 1959, were paid by June checks. 

Surplus $243,055.14: 

The surplus balance at June 30, 1959, of $243,055.14, repre- 
sents the balance at the beginning of the year of $206,410.74, in- 
creased by the net income for the year under review of $36,644.40. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

All cancelled checks returned by the bank were examined for 
signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and compared 
with entries in the cash disbursements book for the year under 
review. All disbursements were made by check. Additions of 
the cash disbursements book were verified. 

The receipts for the year, as shown by the cash receipts book, 
were verified as to addition and traced to deposits verified from 
bank statements. 


Fire and theft insurance to the extent of the actual cash value 
is carried on the Association’s Pontiac automobile, as well as 
liability insurance of $5/10,000.00, and property damage of 
$5,000.00. 

Fidelity bonds totaling $20,000.00 in the Maryland Casualty 
Company and Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company are car- 
ried on the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass. No fidelity 
bond is carried on any of the other employees as shown by in- 
surance policies submitted for our inspection. 

In our opinion, subject to the qualifications previously men- 
tioned, the accompanying balance sheet and the related statement 
of income and expense, present fairly the financial position of 
the Tennessee Education Association, Inc., at June 30, 1959, and 
the results of its activities for the year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 

If additional information regarding this report is desired we 
will be pleased to furnish same upon request. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/s/ R. EARL COMPTON 
Certified Public Accountant 





TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1959 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Petty Cash Fund 
Cash on Deposit, Third National Bank, (Checking Account) 
Cash on Deposit, Savings Accounts: 
Third National Bank 
First American National Bank 
Fidelity Federal Savings & Loan Ass’n. 
First Federal Sav. & Loan Ass’n. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
First Federal Sav. & Loan Ass’n. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Murfreesboro Federal Sav. & Loan Ass’n. 
Certificate of Deposit—Third National Bank 
Accounts Receivable, Advertising 
Total Current Assets 
INVESTMENTS 
Stock Owned (Horace Mann Life Ins. Co.) 
FIXED ASSETS Cost 
Building and Lot $29,214.09 
Improvements to Building 21,655.93 


Furniture and Fixtures 11,695.93 


Automobile (1958 Pontiac) 2,772.50 
Total Fixed Assets $65,338.45 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$ 15.00 
66,257.88 


$23,272.43 
26,817.15 
15,175.00 


10,323.39 


10,595.67 
18,202.71 


104,386.35 


15,000.00 $185,659.23 


678.00 


$186,337.23 








161.00 
Less Reserve 
For Depr. Book Value 
$ -0- $ 29,214.09 
-0- 21,655.93 
5,806.04 5,889.89 
772.50 2,000.00 
58,759.91 








$ 6,578.54 





$245,258.14 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable (Tenn. Teachers Retirement System) 
NET WORTH 

Surplus Balance June 30, 1958 

Add: Net Income for year ended 


June 30, 1959 Exhibit B 


Total Net Book Worth (Surplus) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
This statement subject to comments contained in text of report. 
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$ 2,203.00 
$206,410.74 


36,644.40 


243,055.14 
$245,258.14 
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lue INCOME AND EXPENSE 
| as Year Ended June 30, 1959 
of Actual Over or 
INCOME Actual Income and Expense Budget (Under) Budget 
auy Membership Dues: 
- County Associations $99,660.00 
wad City Associations 39,600.00 
a4 Institutions 7,968.00 
ail Individuals 48.00 $147,276.00 $129,600.00 $17,676.00 
lent Contributions from NEA 1,500.00 1,500.00 -0- 
| of Interest on Savings Accounts 3,399.94 -0- 3,399.94 
ae Total Income $152,175.94 $131,100.00 $21,075.94 
ans EXPENSE 
Salaries: 
ioe Secretary-Treasurer $10,000.00 10,000.00 -0- 
Assistant Secretary 4,200.00 8,400.00 ( 4,200.00) 
Publications Assistant 4,500.00 4,500.00 -0- 
Field Service Assistant 5,800.00 5,800.00 -0- 
ms Field Service Assistant 5,100.00 5,100.00 -0- 
Director of Public Information 7,800.00 7,800.00 -0- 
a, Secretaries and Stenos. 13,383.00 16,700.00 ( 3,317.00) 
$ 50,783.00 $ 58,300.00 ( 7,517.00) 
Building Expense 4,316.93 4,000.00 316.93 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,100.00 1,100.00 -0- 
Depreciation, Office Equipment (10%) 1,212.31 1,000.00 212.31 
Depreciation, Automobile 772.50 -0- 772.50 
' Office Supplies and Postage (postage $285.10) 1,628.81 3,000.00 ( 1,371.19) 
f Printing and Distributing Materials 3,556.65 5,000.00 ( 1,443.35) 
Travel—Office Staff (Auto Expense $1,021.76) 7,037.50 7,100.00 ( 62.50) 
Travel—President & Administrative Council 2,250.00 2,250.00 -0- 
Annual Convention 5,118.35 6,000.00 (881.65) 
Public Relations 12,533.32 20,000.00 ( 7,466.68) 
Association Dues and Publications 295.00 400.00 ( 105.00) 
Representative Assembly 400.00 400.00 -0- 
The Tennessee Teacher (See Summary Below) 17,661.01 15,000.00 2,661.01 
Bond—Executive Secretary 50.00 100.00 ( 50.00) 
Field Service—NEA 1,165.24 0- 1,165.24 
NEA Delegates 1,808.35 1,800.00 8.35 
Staff Retirement System 2,203.00 2,400.00 (197.00) 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 690.42 650.00 40.42 
3 Group Insurance 531.36 -0- 531.36 
0 Miscellaneous Income and Expense (Net) 417.79 600.00 (. 2) 
“- Total Expense $115,531.54 $129,100.00 ($13,568.46) 
Net Income for Year Ended June 30, 1959 $ 36,644.40 $ 2,000.00 $34,644.40 
10 —_——— 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Expense: Printing and Distribution $35,437.74 
Advertising Commissions 3,349.85 
Miscellaneous 1,566.55 
| Total Expense $40,354.14 
hiaes Income: Advertising $21,814.00 
‘ Subscriptions 868.31 
Miscellaneous 10.82 
0 Total Income 22,693.13 
Net Cost $17,661.01 
4 The Budget allows $2,000.00 for purchase of Furniture and Equipment and $1,100.00 for depreciation thereon. Two hundred seventy- 
is three dollars and seventy-two cents ($273.72) was spent for equipment, which was capitalized and $1,212.31 charged for depreciation. 
me Purchases for year ended June 30, 1959, of $1,129.15 were retired as depreciated out. 
ee This statement subject to comments contained in text of report. 
EXHIBIT B 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended June 30, 1959 
RECEIPTS EXHIBIT C 
Membership Dues $147,276.00 Furniture and Fixtures 
The Tennessee Teacher: Purchased 273.72 
Advertising $21,166.00 Pontiac Auto (Cash on Exchange 
Subscriptions 868.31 8-1-58) 772.50 
Miscellaneous 10.82 22,045.13 Improvements to Building 625.64 
a a Si rineeais - Stock in Horace Mann Life In- 
NEA Contributions : 1,500.00 surance Company 161.00 
Interest from Savings and Cer- Miscellaneous Expense 417.79 
tificate of Deposit 3,399.94 reeanons 
Federal Withholding Tax 7,496.30 Total Disbursements $146,135.77 
Federal O. A. B. Tax 1,130.52 
Retirement System TEA Staff 965.00 Excess Receipts Over 
Group Insurance 674.23 Disbursements 38,594.35 
Accounts Receivable (as of Add: Cash on Deposit June 30, 
6-30-58) 243.00 1958 147,049.88 
Total Receipts $184,730.12 CASH ON DEPOSIT JUNE 
DISBURSEMENTS 30, 1959 $185,644.23 
Salaries $50,783.00 ———— 
Building Expense 4,316.93 Accounted for, As Follows: 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,100.00 Checking Account: 
Office Supplies and Postage 1,628.81 Third National Bank 66,257.88 
Travel-—Office Staff and Auto Savings Accounts: 


Expense 


Travel—President and Admin- 


7,037.50 


istrative Council 2,250.00 Bank 
Annual Convention 5,118.35 
Fidelity Bond and Association Loan 
Dues 345.00 
Representative Assembly 400.00 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 

Public Relations 

Field Service—NEA 

NEA Delegates 

Retirement System TEA Staff 

Group Insurance 

Federal OAB Tax 

Federal Withholding Tax 

Printing and Distributing Ma- 
terials 


40,354.14 
12,533.32 
1,165.24 
1,808.35 
965.00 
1,205.59 
1,820.94 
7,496.30 


tion 


tional Bank 


TOTAL 


3,556.65 


Third National Bank 
First American 


Association 


Nashville First 
ings & Loan Association 

Murfreesboro Federal Savings 
& Loan Association 


$23,272.43 
National 
26,817.15 


Fidelity Federal Savings & 


15,175.00 


Johnson City First Federal 
Savings & Loan Associa- 


10,323.39 
Federal Sav- 
10,595.67 


18,202.71 104,386.35 


Certificate of Deposit, Third Na- 


15,000.00 


$185,644.23 





Federal Support of Education 


HE NEA Executive Committee and 

Board of Directors have strongly re- 
affirmed the Association’s 
federal support of education, as em- 
bodied in the principles of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill introduced into the 
eighty-sixth Congress. 

In a resolution, the eighty-one mem- 
ber Board composed of representatives 
of fifty states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, called on Congress 
immediately upon its reconvening in 
January, to enact federal support legis- 
lation which would “leave to the states 
authority to allocate the funds as needed 
for salaries, school construction, or both, 
so as to maintain the principle of state 
autonomy in education.” 

Noting that every phase of education 
is underfinanced today, the board’s state- 
ment accompanying the resolution spel- 
led it out this way: 

“Teacher salaries, in general, are too 
low to attract and maintain an adequate 
corps of qualified teachers; equipment 


$2 


stand for 


needs are not being met; school supply 
funds are woefully inadequate; insuf- 
ficient funds exist to provide the types 
of programs needed in vocations, health, 
fine arts, sciences and ali other fields; 
school construction lags far behind pres- 
ently needed classrooms and_labora- 
tories. Many schools continue to operate 
on half-day sessions through necessity. 
There are local committees in every state 
unable to provide adequate finances for 
public education at a time when enroll- 
ments are soaring and when national 
survival depends on the quality of pub- 
lic education.” 

The Murray bill, S. 2, a broad-purpose 
type of legislation providing money for 
both teachers’ salaries and school con- 
struction, was introduced in the Senate 
of the eighty-sixth Congress by Sen. 
James E. Murray (D-Mont.) and thirty 
other Senators. It is awaiting action by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. 


The companion bill, HR 22, was in- 
troduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). 
It was reported by the House Education 
and Labor Committee to the House 
Rules Committee on June 8, 1959. 


The Resolution 


Be it RESOLVED, That the Congress 
of the United States be called upon to 
enact legislation immediately upon re- 
convening in January 1960, to provide 
broad and continuing support of public 
education. Such legislation should in- 
sure an adequate level of federal finan- 
cial support for general public education 
purposes. 

Be it RESOLVED, Further, this fed- 
eral support legislation must leave to the 
states authority to allocate the funds as 
needed for salaries, school construction 
or both so as to maintain the principle 
of state autonomy in education. 
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NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES-— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 





PERSONAL 
LOANS 





Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 


or more ... from Fellow 
Teachers .. . on Signature, 


Auto or Furniture! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 


room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. 


Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 


Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


CHRISTMAS IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER—LET T.P.I.C. 
MAKE YOUR XMAS SHOPPING EASIER BY CONSOLIDATION. 
YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENTS AND COSTS CAN BE REDUCED 
AS WELL AS HAVING ONLY ONE CREDITOR. 


No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 
fellow teachers. 


TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 


Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DiI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 








. oe - 
3 PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
: Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay , 
; (Exclude 
q July & 
Aug.) 
; $300.00 $18.00 $15.00 ; 
400.00 24.00 20.00 3 
500.00 30.00 25.00 
: 600.00 36.00 30.00 3 
Your Life is Insured During 
Period of Loan , 








Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPP!, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


I Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 





| Full Name: 
I Spouse's Name: tee 








| Home Address: noe 


; EMPLOYED BY: 
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° 
1 County System ses 


| Name of School er 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


F 20 Payment Pian 
Specify—}54 Payment Plan 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 








Signature 
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IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 
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NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, 
General Manager 





UADRALINE 
by american desk 





|1300 Jr. EXEC. 





A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 

notice a marked improvement in working conditions with a unit like 
the ‘‘Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 Chair. A counterpart 

of adult working facilities, it's generous with work space — 
economical with space requirements! A rugged, well-balanced 
unit .. . easily adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 


side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage Ave. Nashville 10, Tenn. 
american desk manufacturing co. 





